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HISTORIC HOUSES OF AMERICA. 


N the oldest portion of the city of New 
York, at the corner of Pearl and Broad 
Streets, stands a stately building, around 
which cluster many interesting historical and 
social memories. It was built at the begin- 
ning of the last century, by Stephen De Lanci, 


THE DE LANCEY MANSION. 


ing and some family jewels, which she quilted 
into his doublet. He was then twenty-three 
years of age, well educated, and full of energy 
and hope. He went to Rotterdam, in Hol- 
land, and thence to London, where he be- 
came a naturalized citizen of England; and, 


and highly-esteemed citizen. In 1690 he was 
a member of the Court of Admiralty, and 
from 1691 to 1694 he was an alderman of the 
city. 

Mr. De Lancey married Anne, daughter of 
Stephen Van Courtlandt; and, on land con- 





or De Lancey, the ancestor of that family in 
America. He was an active Huguenot, of 
noble blood, and when the tolerating Edict 
of Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV., in 
1685, he fled from his home in Normandy, 
with no other fortune than his mother’s bless- 


THE DE LANCEY HOUSE AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


in the summer of 1686, he came to New York, 
where he was admitted a freeman under the 
seal of the city. With the capital of educa- 
tion, integrity, and the proceeds of the sale 
of his jewels, he entered into mercantile busi- 
hess, and very soon became a wealthy man, 


veyed to him by his father-in-law, he built 
the mansion above delineated, in the year 
1700, when he was thirty-eight years of age. 
There he lived in sumptuous style as.com- 
pared with his more modest and frugal Dutch 
neighbors, until his death, in 1741, when he 
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left four sons and two daughters. He had 
represented the city in the Provincial Assem- 
bly, wasa liberal benefactor of Trinity Church, 
and at the time of his death, and for many 
years before, was a vestryman of that parish. 
His son James was acting Governor of the 
Province of New York after the resignation 
of Governor Sir Charles Hardy; and James’s 
brother Oliver, holding the commission of a 
brigadier-general in the British service, was 
the active leader of the loyalists, in West- 
chester County, in the old War for Indepen- 
dence. 

At the time this mansion was built, that 
portion of Broad Street was a sluice or ca- 
nal, and Pearl Street was then called Dock 
Street, so named because of the great dock— 
a semicircular inclosure for vessels—extend- 
ing along that street almost to Coenties Slip. 
Soon after the death of the Huguenot, the 
De Lanceys seem to have left this residence, 
and it was occupied for a while by Colonel 
Joseph Robinson, who appears to have been 
a business partner with the elder De Lancey. 
In 1757 it ceased to be exclusively a dwell- 
ing, the lower part being then occupied, for 
the first time, by the mercantile firm of “ De 
Lancey, Robinson & Company.” Four years 
later the De Lanceys sold the property to 
Samuel Fraunces, a noted inn-keeper — the 
Niblo or Delmonico of the last century—who, 
“at the sign of the Mason’s Arms,” had sold 
“portable soup, catsup, bottled gooseberries, 
pickled walnuts, pickled or fried oysters, fit 
to go to the West Indies, pickled mushrooms, 
currant-jelly, marmalade,” ete. In 1761 he 
opened the De Lancey House as a house of 
entertainment, with the name of the “ Queen’s 
Head Tavern,” his sign being the effigy of 
Charlotte, the young queen of George III. 
He conducted business there for about four 
years, when he rented the house to John 
Jones, and opened “ Vauxhall Gardens,” in 
Greenwich Street. Jones remained at the 
“ Queen’s Head” only about a year, when 
the following advertisement appeared in a 
New-York newspaper, under the date of Jan- 
uary 16, 1767: 

“Bolton and Sigell Take this Method to 
acquaint the Publick that they propose to 
open, on Monday next, a Tavern and Coffee 
House at the House of Samuel Fraunces, near 
the Exchange, lately kept by Mr. John Jones, 
and known by the name of the ‘ Queen’s 
Head Tavern,’ where Gentlemen may depend 
upon receiving the best of Usage.. As Stran- 
gers, they are sensible they can have no Pre- 
tension to the Favor of a Publick but what 
results from their readiness upon all occa- 
sion to oblige. Dinners and Public Enter- 
tainments provided at the shortest notice. 
Breakfast in readiness from 9 to 1] o’clock. 
Jellies in the greatest perfection ; also Rich 
and Plain Cakes sold by the weight.” The 
firm was dissolved in February, 1770, and 
Bolton carried on the business until May of 
the same year, when Fraunces again appeared 
there as proprietor of the tavern. 

The good cookery and excellent wines at 
the “ Queen’s Head ” made it a favorite meet- 
ing-place of the clubs in those days. Among 
the most noted of these were “The Moot” 
and the “Social Club.” The former was 
composed chiefly of lawyers, and numbered 





among its members some of the Livingstons, 
John Jay, Stephen De Lancey, John Morin 
Scott, William Duane, Gouverneur Morris, 
and other active politicians of that day. The 
latter met every Saturday evening at Fraun- 
ces’s in winter, and at Kip’s Bay, on the East 
River (foot of Thirty-fourth Street), in sum- 
mer, where they had a neat little club-house. 
The following is a brief biographical sketch 
of the members of that club when it broke up 
at the close of 1775, copied from the origi- 
nal manuscript in the collections of the New- 
York Historical Society. It is in the hand- 
writing of John Moore, the last-named mem- 
ber, who was probably the author : 
Disaffected—Became Mem- 
ber of Con- 
gress, a Resi- 
dent Minister 
to Spain,Com- 
missioner to 
make Peace, 
Chief Justice, 
Minister to 
England, and, 
on his return, 
Governor of 
New York. A 
good and ami- 


able man. 


“Joun Jay. 


Member of 
Congress, 
Minister to 
France, etc. 


Minister to 
France, Chan- 
cellor of New 
York, etc. 


District Judge 
in New York, 
and in the Le- 
gislature. A 
good man. 
Governor of 
New York, 
and a general 
of the War of 
1812. 

But in Europe 
until] 1788. 
President of 
the New-York 
Bank. 


But of no po- 
litical impor- 
tance. 


Went to the 
southward as 
a merchant. 


But of no po- 
litical impor- 
tance. 


Doubtful — During the 
war Recorder 
of the City of 
New York. 


But remained 
. quiet at New 
York. 


Loyal — But has since 
been Record- 
er of New 
York. 


An officer in 
the British ar- 
my. Killed in 
the West In- 
dies, 


Alawyer. Re- 
mained quiet 
at Kinder- 
hook. 


“ GouVERNEUR MORRIS. - 
“Rospert R. Livineston. ‘ 


“*Eaprrt Benson. ~ 


“ Morean LEwis. S 


“GULIAN VERPLANCE. ? 


“Joun Livineston and 
his brother Henry. - 
“James SEAGROVE. « 


“Francis Lewis. . 


“Joun Watts. 


* LEONARD LISPENARD and 
his brother AnrHony. “ 


“ RicHaARD HARRISON. 


“Joun Hay. ° 


“ Perer Van ScHAACK. * 





“Dantet Lupiow. Loyal — During the 
war. Since 
President of 
the Manhat- 


tan Bank. 


Though in 177 

doubtful, re- 
mained in 
New York. A 
good man. 


“Dr. Samvet Barn. 2 


a Remained on 
Long Island in 
quiet. A good 
man. 


“ GrorcE LUDLOW. 


Or supposed 
so. Remained 
on Long Isl- 
and. Inoffen- 
sive man. 


* At first, but 
doubtful after 
1777. 


At New York 
all through the 
war. A mer- 
chant. 

Pro and con.— Would have 
proved loyal, 
no doubt, had 
not his wife's 
family been 
otherwise. 

Disaffected. 
Loyal — Went to Eng 

land, and did 

not return. 


“ Wri11am, his brother. se 


“ Wiiiiam Imiay. 


“Epwarp GovuLp. “ 


“Joun READE. 


“J. STEVENS. 
“Henry KELiEy. 


“STEPHEN RaPELYE. Turned out bad—Died ip 
the New York 
Hospital 

Loyal — In public life 
during all the 
war, and from 
the year 1765.” 


*“*Jonn Moore. 


Fraunces seems to have remained in the 
city during the war, but we have no glimpse 
of him or his home on record until near the 
close of 1783, excepting in two lines of Philip 
Freneau’s poetical “ Petition of Hugh Gaine,” 
the time-serving editor of the New-York Mer. 
cury. Alluding to the cannonade of the man. 
of-war Asia, in the summer of 1775, when the 
Sons of Liberty were removing the cannon 
from the Battery, the poet makes Gaine say: 
“ At first we supposed it was only a sham, 

Till she drove a round bali through the roof of 
Black Sam.” 

Fraunces was of a very dark complexion, 
and was commonly known as “ Black Sam.” 

The following year, when Washington 
came to New York with the Continental 
army, from before Boston, and made his 
headquarters at Richmond Hill (afterward 
the seat of Aaron Burr, at near the intersec- 
tion.of. the present Varick and Charlton 
Streets); a daughter of Fraunces was the 
general’s house-keeper. In that capacity she 
was instrumental in saving the life of the 
patriot. .2he-royal Governor Tryon, who had 
taken refuge ‘from the wrath of the Sons of 
Liberty on board the war-ship Duchess of 
Gordon, lying in the harbor of New York, 
originated a plot for the murder or capture 
of the American general officers, as occasion 
might require, and the capture of the Ameri- 
can army on the arrival of a British land and 
naval force, then daily expected. There was 
to be an uprising of the Tories, on a fixed 
day, in New York and its vicinity. The 
mayor of the city was implicated in the plot. 
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Washington’s lifeguards were tampered with ; 
and one of them, a swarthy Irishman named 
Hickey, was corrupted, and tried to corrupt 
others. He resolved to destroy the life of 
Washington ; and, believing that Fraunces’s 
daughter favored his plans, he proposed to 
her to place poison in a dish of green peas 
for Washington’s table, knowing the general 
to be very fond of them. She exposed the 
traitor, and he was hanged. A few months 
afterward, the British took possession of 
New York; and we hear no more of Black 
Sam and his tavern until they evacuated the 
city, seven years afterward, when the Queen’s 
Head was the “City Tavern,” and Samuel 
Fraunces was yet its proprietor. Then some 
notable historical events took place within 
its walls. 

On the 25th of November, 1783, the Brit- 
ish troops left the city of New York forever, 
and the American troops immediately took 
possession, according to a previous agree- 
ment. The British departed for their ships 


here delineated as it appeared at the close of 
the Revolution, and in which Governor Clin- 
ton’s public dinner was given, is on the second 
floor. Therein the city clubs held their meet- 
ings, and enjoyed their sumptuous suppers ; 
and there, during the war, the British held 
their dancing assemblies. The building was 
one of those which escaped the great fire of 
1776, when Trinity Church was laid in ashes ; 
and there General Robertson, the British mil- 
itary governor of the city, had his headquar- 
ters. 

The British evacuation took place on Tues- 
day. On the Monday following, the great 
room in Fraunces’s Tavern was again a scene 
of festivity. Governor Clinton there enter- 
tained, in a sumptuous manner, the Cheva- 
lier de Luzerne, the French ambassador, who 
had represented his country here for several 
years. General Washington, the principal 
officers of the army, and the civil officers of 
the State of New York, with about one hun- 





dred other, gentlemen, were present as guests. 





the tears flowed down the cheeks of each, the 
Commander-in-Chief kissed him. This he did 
to each of his officers, while tears and sobs 
stifled utterance. Washington soon left the 
room, and, passing through a corps of light 
artillery, he walked in silence to White Hall 
(now Staten-Island Ferry, near the South 
Ferry), followed by a very large procession of 
citizens ; and, at two o’clock, he departed for 
Paulus’s Hook (now Jersey City), in a barge, 
in which be stood with uncovered head, and 
with his hand waved a silent adieu to the 
multitude. 

Washington had learned the good quali- 
ties of Fraunces as a caterer for a household, 
and twice gave practical testimony of his con. 
fidence in him. In 1785 Washington wrote 
to “ Black Sam” as follows: 

“As no person can judge better of the 
qualifications necessary to constitute a good 
house-keeper or household steward than your- 
self, for a family which has a great deal of 
company, and wishes to entertain them in a 





THE GREAT ROOM 


at noon, leaving their flag nailed to the staff 
in Fort George, which they had slushed. Un- 
der the command of General Knox, the rem- 
nant of the American army, not yet disband- 
ed, had come down from West Point and en- 
camped at Harlem the night before. They 
had marched to the Bowery Lane, near the 
site of the Cooper Institute, that morning; 
and at one o’clock they moved toward the 
city, then all lying below the City-Hall Park, 
which was called The Fields. At three o’clock 
they entered Fort George, at the foot of Broad- 
way, amid the acclamations of thousands of 
citizens. 

After the troops had taken possession of 
the city, Washington and his staff, with Gov- 
ernor Clinton and his staff, made their public 
entrance into the city. 

Toward evening, Governor Clinton gave a 
public dinner at Fraunces’s “ City Tavern,” at 
Which the Commander-in-Chief and other gen- 
eral officers were present. 

The great room of the tavern, which is 





On Thursday, the 4th of December, there 
was quite a different scene in that room. In- 
stead of feasting and hilarity, there was sad- 
ness, Washington had called his officers, 
then in New York, to bid them an affectionate 
farewell, as he was about to depart for An- 
napolis, where the Congress was in session, 
to resign into their hands his commission of 
Commander-in-Chief, which he received from 
them in 1775. The officers assembled in the 
great room at an appointed hour. Washing- 
ton entered it, and, taking a glass of wine in 
his hand, he said: 

“Gentlemen, with a heart full of love and 
gratitude, I now take leave of you. I most 
devoutly wish that your latter days may be 
as prosperous and happy as your former ones 
have been glorious and honorable.” Having 
drank, he continued : “I cannot come to each 
of you to take my leave, but shall be obliged 
to you if each will come and take me by the 
hand.” General Knox, who stood nearest the 
chief, turned and grasped his hand, and, while 
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plain but genteel style, I take the liberty of 
asking you if there is any such one in your 
reach, whom you think could be induced to 
come to me on reasonable wages. I would 
rather have a man than a woman; but either 
will do if they can be recommended for honesty, 
sobriety, and knowledge of their profession ; 
which, in one word, is to relieve Mrs. Wash- 
ington from the drudgery of ordering, and 
seeing the tables properly covered, and things 
economically used. The wages I now give to 
a man, who is about to leave me in order to 
get married (under which circumstances he 
would not suit me), is about one hundred dol- 
lars per annum ; but, for one who understands 
the business perfectly, and stands fair in all 
other respects, I would go as far as one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 

Washington again showed his confidence 
in Fraunces by employing him as steward of 
his household when he became President of 
the Republic in the spring of 1789. 

When the De Lancey house ceased to bea 
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tavern is not certainly known. Its roof was 
burned off about forty years ago, when two 
stories were added, and it became the lofty 
building it now is. The ancient part may be 
distinguished from the modern by the small- 
er, imported bricks and the thicker walls. 
It has now degenerated from the superb resi- 
dence of one of the wealthiest and most dis- 
tinguished families of old New York to that 
of a German tenement-house, with a lager- 
beer shop on the lower floor. 


Benson J. Lossine. 





MY STORY. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATTY.” 


(Published from Advance-Sheets.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 
a Thre-A-rire WITH THE CAPTAIN. 


I po not know how long I had been sitting 
on the bank beyond the huge stepping-stones 
at the bottom of the Cleeve. Dark-gray 
masses piled one on another/leaving black, 
unfilled spaces in which the boiling water 
sometimes churned and foamed into snowy 
violence, and then hurried headlong to en- 
counter fresh obstacles, and roar its way 
down the tree-shaded valley, or more awful- 
looking yet when the water lay in still pools, 
terrible from the depths their darkness told 
of—the stepping-stones were wet and slip- 
pery—a single false step, and I might plunge 
into one of these pools and be sucked under 
the stones forever, with no mourners except 
the huge overhanging trees that made the 
place gloomy; and yet, though it was all new 
and strange to me, [ felt no fear. I had 
heard of the stepping-stones as the wildest 
bit in the Cleeve, and I felt pleased that I 
had come upon it unawares. I stepped across 
to the gloomy, deeply-shadowed bank on the 
farther side, thinking only of my letter. Actu- 
ally, the dangerous spot was delightful to me 
as a safe place in which I could read Eu- 
géne’s letter without fear of interruption. He 
was my entire world now, and all else was sub- 
servient. 

I read my letter twice. I did not quite 
understand it, and yet I felt how delicious it 
was! I did not know really that I was pretty 
till Eugéne told me so—so often! He says, 
in the letter, that my eyes are like stars, and 
swimming with love. The words thrill through 
me; I feel faint and trembling as I sit there 
on the bank. Eugéne loves me so very dear- 
ly; the letter is full of his feelings, and how 
dull he finds his studies, and how he longs to 
be free, that he may come to England and be 
with me—there is a great deal that seems to 
me very beautiful about the world and its 
trammels, and how true leve may be known 
from false by its scorn for all observances 
and restraints that fetter feeling. 

My face has grown hot while I have been 
reading. I wonder what Madame La Peyre 
would think of Eugane’s letter? She would 
doubtless say that he ought not write to me 





at all, but, then, Madame La Peyre considers 
that Captain Brand is my husband; so, of 
course, it is impossible we can judge in the 
same way. I consider that I am quite free, 
and I am determined that nothing shall ever 
make me love any one except Eugéne. 

Dear Eugéne, how I love you! Just as I 
was going to kiss the letter, a slight sound 
startles me. I look across the torrent. Cap- 
tain Brand is on the other side of the step- 
ping-stones, and he is looking at me. 

I am vehemently thankful that the stones 
are between us, and that they are so danger- 
ous. Even Captain Brand dares not cross 
them quickly. I put the letter in my pocket 
without any haste or confusion—as coolly as 
if it were my handkerchief. I feel that my 
face is very red, and my heart is swinging 
like the pendulum of a clock; but I am more 
stunned than flurried. I feel as if this must 
cause a crisis in the dumb, smothered inter- 
course that goes on between me and Captain 
Brand. What will it lead to ? 

He is over more quickly than I thought it 
possible. I cannot look up at him. I have 
an idea that, when he is angry, he is very 
rough and coarse; and I do not want him to 
see the frightened look in my face. 

He seats himself beside me—in that mas- 
terful way which always makes me shrink 
from him. 

“Are you better?” he says, pleasantly. 
“ Angélique said you were ill, and, when I 
went to ask you if you felt well enough to 
come out for a walk with me, I heard you had 
gone alone to the Cleeve.” 

I felt vexed. How did any one know 
which way I had gone? Do they watch 
me? Ina sort of contradiction against An- 
gélique and her mistress, I felt more tolerant 
toward Captain Brand. 

“T am quite well, thank you.” I smiled 
and ventured to look at him. Angry? I 
never saw him look so happy—his face was 
one kind smile. 

A pang of remorse went through *me— 
how unsuspecting he was, and how deceitful 
I am growing—for I feel by instinct that if I 
try to keep him happy and pleasant with me 
he will forget about the letter! The remorse 
must have shown itself in my face. 

“You were reading a letter, were you 
not ?” he said. 

I would have given much to have been 
able to look at him, but I feared I might be- 
tray myself. I pretended not to hear, and 
bent down suddenly to one of the dark pools 
at our feet. 

“Was that a fish? Look at it! Is it not 
awful to think of falling into one of those 
holes ?” 

“ Yes,” he spoke gravely; “ it makes me 
feel nervous that you should have crossed 
them alone. I wish you would not do it 
again, my dear child. I can hardly tell you 
how unsafe they are.” 

Actually his voice trembled. I suppose it 
was the repulse I had met with in the morn- 
ing from Madame La Peyre, but just then I 
longed to take Captain Brand’s hand in mine, 
and ask him to release me, and be my friend 
instead of my husband ; but the unconquera- 
ble fear I had of approaching the subject 
checked me. 





“T did not think they were so dangerous 
till I sat here, and saw that awful depth—in. 
deed, I will not cross them alone again.” 

I spoke very gently—humbly even, for I 
felt guilty. I began to see a little how un- 
selfish Captain Brand was. 

“Thank you, my dear, dear child!” He 
had taken my hand and was holding it be- 
tween both of his. I looked up in sudden 
fear, and it made me sad to see his face 
change. He really was handsome a minute 
ago—his blue eyes shone with affection, but 
I suppose he must see how I shrink from him 
—all light and warmth faded—he looked hurt 
and disappointed. 

But I felt miserable to have made him 
unhappy. I can never help.trying to make 
people bright and happy. I forgot all my 
shyness, and I pressed his hand gently with 
mine. 

“Tt is so very good of you to be so care- 
ful of me,” I said, softly, and I looked as af- 
fectionate as I could. 

Captain Brand gave a little exclamation. 

I could not hear distinctly what he said, but 
he actually clasped both my hands again 
tightly in his and kissed them—just as he 
did in the cabin of the Eclair. 
+ Iwas so frightened I nearly fell off my 
seat. This is what makes it so difficult to 
get on with Captain Brand. He changes his 
manner so quickly! I am sorry to appear 
cold and indifferent to him. He must think 
I am hard and ungrateful; and yet directly I 
soften, or show him the least bit of friend- 
ship, he frightens me. He seems to have no 
self-control; and, at his age, it is absurd for 
a man to be impulsive. — 

Ido not know how I looked; I felt hor- 
ribly shy. But he seemed ashamed of his 
own behavior. He let my hands drop sud- 
denly, and got up and went away from me 
farther down the bank. 

I am very glad he has gone. After all, if 
I had not been kind to him, and made him 
forget every thing, he might have asked ques- 
tions about that letter. 

“OQ Eugéne,” I say to myself, “what a 
dear price I have paid for it! I feel dis- 
graced. I have acted a falsehood, and now 
how much more deceit and contrivance shall 
I have to undergo before all is ended ?” 

But I cannot give up Eugéne’s letter. I 
did not know till I read this one how much 
delight a letter can give. Ah, how much! 

I am not left alone long with my thoughts. 

Captain Brand comes back, and sits down 
again, not so near me this time. I am very 
glad of this ; I feel more at my ease, and cal- 
culate the distance between us; and I feel 
sure he cannot reach my hand from where he 
sits. It seemed to me to be a kind of treason 
to Eugéne to let any one kiss my hand, and 
it is impossible that Captain Brand can care 
much to kiss it; I suppose le does it to be 
fatherly and affectionate; he will probably 
kiss Madame La Peyre’s hand when he goes 
away. 

“ Gertrude "—I quite start; I never can 
get reconciled to hearing him call me so—“I 
want to tell you my plans, if you will kindly 
listen.” 

I look profoundly dutiful, but I move 4 
little farther off. 
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Captain Brand shades his face with one 
of his large brown hands. 

“T am going to America after I leave you. 
If possible, I shall run down and take a look 
at you when I return, and then I hope to sail 
again.” 

“ When shall you come back ?” 

I really only ask for the sake of saying 
something, and because it is polite to seem 
a little interested ; but Captain Brand takes 
his hand away, and looks very much pleased. 

“T shall be back from America soon after 
Christmas, though this is not quite certain ; 
but, when I sail again, I shall probably be 
away a year or more.” 

I sighed with a feeling of intense relief. 
Before the end of that year some means will 
have been found to set me free. 

“But you will write to me while I am in 
America,” he says, as if it were settled, not 
as if he were asking a favor; but I must be 
as honest as I can; I feel less shy of him 
now. 

“Oh, please don’t ask me to write! You 
eannot think how I dislike it. Madame La 
Peyre will write, and I will send you a mes- 
sage in the letter. Won't that do?” 

I look up in a laughing, coaxing way ; 
but he is quite grave, and I see his mouth 
twitch. 

“Weil” —he waits a little before he 
speaks—“ we will not argue about it: I will 
write to you, and trust that you will change 
your mind, and be kind enough to answer 
my letter. You may be sure that every 
thing—every little thing—relating to you in- 
terests me. I fear you do not think so—but 
it is the simple truth. You can tell me 
about your daily life—about your walks. I 
am afraid there is not much else to amuse 
you here.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, I like Merdon; and I 
have some friends—” 

Captain Brand immediately looks grave, 
and he gets up. 

“Shall I help you across the stepping- 
stones ?” he says, and he holds out his hand. 
This is, I suppose, an intimation that our 
conference is over. I do not think he really 
cares about me, or he would stay longer 
when he comes, and he would care more to 
talk to me alone. But I am very glad, not 
because I actually dislike talking to him; I 
believe I like the excitement it gives me, and 
there is something dignified about him which 
I can’t help admiring, even when I am most 
angry ; but all the time I am with him, I am 
tormented by a dreadful shrinking fear that 
he is going to speak of the marriage. 

We are safe over the stepping-stones, and 
I go on in front with a reprieved feeling at my 
heart. I scramble after ferns and mosyes; 
and, to my joy, Captain Brand does not try to 
overtake me, except once, when I climb a 
steep bit of rock, then I find him beside me 
in an instant, helping me as carefully as if I 
were a child. 

“Thank you.” I looked up in his face 
and laughed. “You don’t seem to have 
much opinion of my climbing powers; but I 
must learn; I shall not have you to help me 
always.” 

I am sure I heard him sigh ; and yet it is 
certain he does not seem to care about be- 





ing much with me. I cannot understand 
him. 

‘“* Why does not Madame La Peyre’s maid 
take walks with you?” he said; “it is un- 
safe for you to go scrambling about in this 
wild place alone. Suppose you fell and 
sprained your ankle. You might lie suffer- 
ing for hours perhaps before any help came. 
I shall speak to Madame La Peyre about it.” 

“ Merci!” I made a deep courtesy ; “ then 
you really think I am still a child, and still 
want a nurse-maid. Why, poor dear Angé- 
lique would infallibly break her legs if she 
came down among the rocks here, and then 
how should I get her home? If I really 
want a companion, I will find something 
younger and more amusing than Angélique, 
thank you.” 

How foolish I am to tease and to provoke 
him! I am so frightened at my own daring 
that I dart off, and never stop till I have 
reached the top of the ridge. 

To my joy a party of people come strag- 
gling up the rocky field, tourists from Tor- 
quay or Exeter, who are seeing Merdon and 
its neighborhood; but they linger so long 
about the field that I feel they are an an- 
swer to Captain Brand’s fears. No one could 
call the Cleeve solitary to-day. 


—_—+— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“wy LOVE SHE’S BUT A LASSIE YET.” 


I was quite out of breath by the time I 
reached the farm-house. I walked fast on 
purpose ; but not to avoid Captain Brand. I 
begin to like him; heis so different from every 
one else, and I cannot make him out—a re- 
served man is much more interesting than a 
man who talks constantly about himself, as 
Frank Newton does. I have walked on so 
fast, because I wanted to see if Captain Brand 
would not overtake me, and he has not tried 
to do it; he has even let me open the gates 
for myself. He is the strangest, most diffi- 
cult man to understand that ever lived. For 
just that instant, while he held my hands— 
I blush while I think of it—I almost feared 
he was in love with me; but this is impos- 
sible. He is to go away very early to-mor- 
row, and he may not come back for several 
months. If he were ever so little in love with 
me, he would have been eager not to lose a 
minute’s chance of talking to me alone. If 
Eugéne had bad the opportunity of walking 
alone with me through that delicious lane 
and the wood, he would have been greedy of 
every minute. Dearest Eugéne! I take his 
letter out of my pocket and kiss it. 

I sit down on my bed and rest. 

I am a little surprised at myself. I have 
this letter—far more delightful than I had 
thought aletter could have been—and yet I 
am thinking agsin of Captain Brand. In 
my heart, though I pretend not to be, I am 
a little disappointed that he is so indifferent. 

I feel vexed with myself, and I read Eu- 
géne’s letter again. Dear fellow! how fond 
he is of me, and how well he knows that ev- 
ery little thing about him interests me! I 
could sit here reading his letter all day, but 
I must go down out of politeness, for I sup- 








pose Captain Brand is my visitor, not Ma- 
dame La Peyre’s. 

I find them sitting in the window-seat, 
talking so earnestly that they give a little 
start as I come in. 

Something in Captain Brand’s pleasant 
smile is reassuring. I have always wished 
so much for a brother, and I think he looks 
very brotherly just now. 

“What are you two plotting?” I say, 
saucily, and I pinch Madame La Peyre’s soft 
white hand; for the moment I entirely for- 
get her lecture ; T believe Eugéne’s letter has 
made me too happy to remember any thing 
unpleasant. 

“We are not plotting, Gertrude.” Ma- 
dame La Peyre can always be easy and grace- 
ful in an instant. “ Your kind friend ”»— 
she smiled at the captain— was making all 
sorts of arrangements for your comfort—that 
is all.” 

I feel shy and uncomfortable ; but, before 
I can get vexed, Captain Brand says: 

“No, madame, that is not fair; I was 
only agreeing with your suggestions. I am 
such an ignorant guardian, and you are 80 
kind in helping me to a knowledge of my du- 
ties.” 

There is a pleading expression in his eyes 
—at least I think so. 

“You are an excellent guardian, and Iam 
quite contented.” 

T look at him more frankly than I have 
done yet. I want him to know that I do like 
him as a friend, though I have been often so 
disagreeable. 

Captain Brand has certainlya beautiful 
smile; his eyes and his lips smile at the same 
time. 

“Then we are good friends,” he laughs ; 
and then he says with a sigh, “I wish I had 
a week to spare down here.” 

“ Don’t wish that,” I say, mischievously ; 
“*T should quarrel with you at least six times 
a week.” 

He gets up and stands in front of me with 
such an admiring glance that I look away 
quickly, and I meet Madame La Peyre’s eyes, 
full of wonder. This sobers me—takes me 
back in an instant to my misery in Madame 
La Peyre’s bedroom. Captain Brand sees 
my sadness; but, instead of turning away 
and avoiding me, in his unaccountable way 
he speaks like a kind elder brother who wants 
to comfort. 

“T should like to hear you sing before I 
go; shall I open the piano?” 

What has come to Captain Brand, and 
what has come to me? He speaks to me 
as if he were my equal, and I do not resent 
it. I give him quite a grateful look as I pass 
on my way to the piano. I do not at all un- 
derstand myself now. 

“Sing—what shallI sing? I have only 
Mrs. Dayrell’s music to choose from.” 

“Ts that all? You must have music of 
your own. You haye only to write to one of 
the London music-shops, and they will send 
you any thing; or, if you send to Exeter, 
they will manage it for you; or, will you give 
me a list, and I will see about it- to-mor- 
row?” 

“Oh, no, thank you; I will write my- 
self.” 
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I flushed at the idea of accepting any gift 
from Captain Brand. I like him this even- 
ing better than I have ever done, and I con- 
sider him my friend; but I cannot put myself 
under any obligation to him. 

I turn the leaves of a music-book care- 
lessly. It is full of old songs. Captain 
Brand looks over my shoulder. 

“ Will you sing this one?” 

He lays his brown hand on a page. It is 
“ My Love She’s but a Lassie yet.” I feel 
myself crimson in an instant, but I will not 
smile. I suppose Captain Brand wants to 
tease me for my bad benavior in France. 
But he shall not think I understand him in 
the least. 

“ Yes,” I answer, without even a smile; 
and I sing the song very quietly, without 
any of the sauciness I long to put into the 
words. 

Captain Brand does not even thank me; 
he moves back to the window, and looks 
out. 

“Gertrude has a charming voice,” ma- 
dame says. 

“Yes;” and then I hear a distinct sigh. 
What was there in my singing to make this 
unaccountable man sigh? What a sphinx he 
is! 

But Angélique comes with dinner, and the 
evening goes so fast that bedtime seems to 
arrive directly. 

“T will say ‘ Good-by ’ to-night,” Captain 
Brand says. 

Iam going to say, “ Oh, no; I shall get 
up and see you off.” But I look up; and, 
somehow, I feel shy. If he wanted to see me 
again he would ask me to get up to-morrow. 
He holds my hand, and looks so kind that I 
long to be alone with him. For I think I 
should be able to confess about Eugéne and 
the letter, and get rid of all this hateful de- 
ceit. 

Madame is surely a witch. 

“You have, perhaps, some words to say 
to Gertrude, Monsieur le Capitaine.” She 
gets up to go away. 

Captain Brand goes after her quickly. 

“No, indeed, madame. I have only to 
ask her to write to me; at least to be good 
enough to answer my letters.” Then he turns 
to me: “ And now, good-by, my child; God 
bless you!” 

He took my hands in both his, but he 
only pressed them gently, and I gave him a 
hearty grasp in return. 

“ Good-by ; I am sorry you are going.” 

As soon as I reached my room, I shut 
fast the door of communication into Madame 
La Peyre's. When I do this, Angélique un- 
derstands that I do not want her. I feel so 
excited with my own thoughts that I must be 
alone. 

I am excited, and I am only angry with 
myself. Oh, why, when Madame La Peyre 
gave me this chance, did I not ask to speak 
to Captain Brand alone, and tell him the 
truth? I did try to speak; but that strange 
shyness which I never felt with any one but 
Captain Brand, held me back. It must be 
the remembrance of the marriage that causes 
this shyness. But I will conquer it; I will 
get up to-morrow morning‘and tell him every 
thing. 
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HE Great American Comedy, upon which 

Marcellus had expended the full force 

of his intellect, was not doomed to rest for- 

ever unappreciated in the pigeon-hole to 

which he had once in his despair consigned 

it. The day came, finally, when an appre- 
ciative manager arose and claimed it. 

“ At last!” cried Marcellus, triumphant- 
ly, as he waved an open note before the eyes 
of his own Honora. “ The manager has, at 
last, arisen who knoweth the Great American 
Comedy. Read that, little woman, and re- 
joice.” 

The little woman read the following note, 
and did rejoice: 

““CHERYBLE THEATRE, 
December 21, 187-. 

“Mr, Henry Marcetius: If we can nego- 
tiate, would like to produce your comedy of 
* Speculation’ at once. 

“ NorMAN, 
“ Manager.” 


“Oh, that is delightful, Harry!” cried 
Mrs. Marcellus, clapping her hands with joy. 
“To be played at last. I told you those de- 
testable managers would die out some day, 
and one who could appreciate your comedy 
would arise. Norman—what a dear, good 
fellow, he must be!” 

“ If we can negotiate, says he,” interrupted 
Marcellus. “I am inclined to be generous 
with this first play because I can build a rep- 
utation on it. I think fifty dollars a night 
would be reasonable. Boucicault, I’m told, 
gets a hundred.” 

“ Fifty dollars is a good deal of money, 
Harry,” said the wife, meditatively, “and 
Boucicault is an old-established playwright. 
I think you ought to be content with, say, 
thirty.” 

“T don’t think Norman will offer me less 
than fifty,” responded Marcellus, with a com- 
placent sense of his own value. “ But I shall 
not press him. Certainly we can negotiate!” 

The negotiation resulted in the acceptance 
of the comedy, and an agreement to pay Mar- 
cellus a certain proportion of the net profits, 
he preferring that to the manager’s original 
proposition of five dollars an act for each per- 
formance. 

“The public have vociferously demanded 
this very play for years,” said Marcellus, 
“and I would like a pecuniary interest in its 
success.” 

“Um!” said the manager, dryly, “the 
public is a fickle jade, and doesn’t always 
appreciate the pecuniary value of the things 
it clamors for. But, I think we'll make a 
good run of this comedy. Do you know the 
critics ? ” 

“ Several of them, very well.” 

“ Intimate with ’em?” 

“On fair terms only. Speaking terms, 
sociable, pleasant, hail-fellow with them, and 
generally interchange the social amenities 
when we meet.” . 

“Good,” said Norman, rubbing his hands, 





* See “The Great American Comedy,” Jour- 
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“that’s capital. It’s well to have intimate 
relations with the critics. They do cut up au 
intimate friend so thoroughly.” 

“Cut him up?” cried Marcellus, in dis- 
may. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, slash him, dissect him, in fact. 
Some poor devil, who doesn’t know any- 
body, may come here and have a play per- 
formed, and it may be a pretty good one, 
too, but, ten to one, it never makes more 
than a mediocre success, because the critics 
never rise to any interest higher than a yawn- 
ing toleration of it. It requires a friendly in- 
timacy with the author to whip them up. 
Then they get the gaffs on and go it.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Marcellus, with a slight 
sinking at the heart. “ It’s well to have the 
play create a sensation, even if it is produced 
by unfriendly criticism.” 

“There is only one kind of unfriendly 
criticism, Mr. Marcellus,” said the manager, 
impressively. 

“What kind may that be?” 

“ Silence.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“Yes, silence,” continued the manager. 
“When the critic says nothing whatever 
about you, when he fails to note that there is 
a new play underlined at your house, or, 
worse yet, if he mentions you, as an infa- 
mous scoundrel once mentioned me”—and 
Manager Norman suddenly flashed into almost 
uncontrollable fury—‘“‘I was managing the 
Weatherly Theatre, then—one of the cheap- 
est and biggest temples of art in the city— 
this infamous scoundrel mentioned me in a 
paragraph of running notes, sandwiched, sir, 
actually sandwiched between a Varieties and 
a Circus! That was the cruelest blow I ever 
received, sir, from the critics. But silence is 
almost as bad; yes, fully as bad, sir—fully.” 

“T think I can arrange with the critics,” 
said Marcellus, complacently. “The Harpoon 
man and I are like bosom friends. He’ll do 
any thing for me. And I think I can certain- 
ly guarantee that the rest will not afflict us 
with their silence.” 

“Yes, above all, make them say some- 
thing.” 

“ And, beyond that, you and I will, of 
course, ask nothing but their fair, unbiased 
criticism.” 

“Um! Yes—” said the mapager, purs- 
ing his lips. “ Y-e-e-s, it'll do. We will 
have rehearsal on Wednesday, by-the-way.”” 

Marcellus thought that he was quite se- 
cure as regards the critics, but he determined 
to make assurance doubly sure. The play 
was not yet publicly announced, and he con- 
cluded that it would do well before they knew 
any thing of his success to invite his critic 
acquaintances, one or two at a time, to quiet 
little tea-parties athis rooms. There he could 
talk over stage-matters in general, and 
strengthen the friendly footing on which he 
stood with most of them preparatory to the 
coming great event. 

The little family teas served their purpose 
to some extent, though they were by no 
means thoroughly efficacious. Moonshee, of 
the Morning Balderdash, who, Marcellus said, 
objected on principle to seeing any thing good 
in a play, always writing as if divided be- 
tween the natural malice of his heart and ap 
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inadequate English vocabulary, kept Marcel- 
lus waiting tea all the evening without send- 
ing a word of apology, and was heard to say 
subsequently that he did not know what right 
Mr. Marcellus had to invite him totea. “ He’s 
unknown, isn’t he? Not successful, that 
T'm aware of. Really, I cannot patronize your 
nonenities, you know.” 

Gayfeather, of the Mcrning Swashbuckler, 
who is noted for his painfully complete analy- 
sis of whatever he gets hold of, tearing a 
play to pieces so effectively that it can. never 
be imagined an artistic whole again—who, in 
fact, abhors an ensemble as Nature abhors a 
vacuum—Gayfeather came one evening to tea, 
and discoursed very freely on the subject of 
new comedies without a suspicion in his mind 
that Marcellus was on the verge of producing 
one. But his views of American authorship, 
as applied to play-writing in the abstract, 
were not such as to quiet the feminine appre- 
hensions of Mrs. Marcellus. 

“*The Great American Comedy,’” said he, 
“has got to be written by a great American 
author. Your Bohemian delegation can’t write 
it, youknow. I think itis outrageous imperti- 
nence for any and every journalistic mechanic 
to venture to ply us with the coming American 
comedy—‘ a chaste delineation of American 
society,’ as the fog-headed managers call it, 
when the man never wrote chaste English in 
his life, and has seen American society only 
through the bottom of a ‘glass darkly,’ in 
some small club or drinking-saloon. His 
idea of effect is limited entirely to the re- 
sources of the stage-carpenter. His dramatic 
situations are impossible complications carried 
through mainly by force of rant. The pecul- 
iar quality of American society, according to 
his view, is murder and forgery, and its only 
pathetic element inhabits the kitchen. I 
would just like to get the tines of my pitch- 
fork into the ribs of the next audacious de- 
lineator of American society ! ” and Gayfeath- 
er savagely impaled another raw oyster as 
he spoke—“ I'd eat him.” 

The two Marcelluses quailed. A sudden 
fear shot through Honora that this man 
might be an actual cannibal, bent on slicing 
and toasting Harry outright. Harry himself 
felt a sinking at the heart as he contemplated 
the ferocity of this powerful Cyclops of a 
critic, and knew that he himself was appoint- 
ed to supply the very next meal for this vora- 
cious appetite. 

“He’s dreadful!” said Honora, hysteri- 
cally, when the cannibal had departed ; “ dread- 
ful!” 

“Pooh! pooh,” responded Harry, with a 
depression of spirit plainly visible. “He’s a 
good fellow at heart, and his bark is gener- 
ally worse than his bite. Never fear. He 
can’t harm the comedy.” 

“There must have been something wrong 
with the tea, Harry,” said Mrs. Marcellus, 
thoughtfully. “He could never have carried 
on that way unless there was something 
wrong with the tea. Dear! dear! How 
were the oysters? And was that buttered 
toast done to the right turn?” 

But Golightly, of the Daily Harpoon, was 
the critic by whom the Marcellus family set 
the greatest store. He was a leading spirit 
in the fraternity of critics—one of the mild- 





est-mannered men that ever thrust a stiletto 
betweeri the ribs of a hapless author—and it 
was whispered at the clubs that many of the 
less-assured despoilers of dramatic fame had 
taken their cue for a merciless onslaught 
entirely from Golightly’s lips, when they had 
not dared venture upon an opinion of their 
own. It was, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance to secure this Mogul. With him, 
all the rest were secure. And as he was a 
personal friend of the family—being, indeed, 
a neighbor boy from the same interior town 
—and had frequently presented himself at 
Honora’s tea-table without invitation, it was 
easy to reckon on his favor, and through him, 
probably, on the favor of all the rest. 

“In fact,” said Marcellus, thoughtfully, 
as he and Honora discussed this phase of the 
situation, “I almost wish he were not so fast 
a friend of mine. I may be inclined myself 
to doubt the entire freedom of his criticism 
on that account, and people generally will be 
very sure to do so. I really believe it would 
have been better if he were not such a par- 
ticular friend of mine, though I would not 
lose him for the world.” 

Golightly came to the tea and talked of 
the stage in his freest vein, and by Mrs. Mar- 
cellus’s own tact was brought, early in the 
evening, to discuss the probability of our ever 
having a really great American comedy. Mrs. 
Marcellus had, in fact, determined in her own 
mind upon a little feminine diplomacy in 
her treatment of this Mogul of the crit- 
ics. She was convinced that the oysters, 
or something else that was wrong, had un- 
comfortably affected Mr. Gayfeather, and in- 
directly occasioned his ferocious threats 
against the coming playwright. She em- 
ployed every means, therefore, to see that 
nothing of that sort should occur on the 
present occasion. Consequently, the little 
tea was deliciously served, and the hostess 
herse!f was charmingly attentive. She quite 
enchanted Golightly, indeed, by her wise ref- 
erences to stage-matters—plagiarized from va- 
rious sources—and by unexpected quotations 
from his own criticisms — his well-known 
views, as she phrased it. And besides, with 
genuine feminine: grace, she poured the tea 
and served the buttered toast in a manner 
that went far to complete the conquest—Go- 
lightly being a bachelor of the club-haunting 
persuasion, who could appreciate the value 
of cozy home-comforts. 

“What do we mean by a great American 
comedy ?” said the critic, when Mrs.. Marcel- 
lus had very gracefully turned the subject to 
that particular point. ‘ What, for instance, 
is the great English comedy, or the great 
French comedy, or the great Timbuctoo com- 
edy? ‘The Rivals,’ and the ‘School for 
Scandal,’ and ‘ Money,’ and ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ and scores of others, are called 
great English comedies, and such they are, 
undoubtedly. But I don’t suppose they rep- 
resent any peculiarity of English society ex- 
clusively. Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, being an 
Irishman, would have carried on his deviltry, 
doubtless, as recklessly in Paris as he did in 
Bath, and Mrs. Malaprop would have mis- 
used her words as completely had she been a 
Frenchwoman. Charles Surface, I doubt not, 
would have sold all his relations, except his 





rich uncle, just as readily if he had been a 
fellow-citizen of our own; and Alfred Evelyn 
would have found as many satellites with his 
sudden wealth on this side the water.” 

“ But,” interposed Marcellus, “ these plays 
fairly represent certain phases of English so- 
ciety.” 

“ Ah, my dear fellow—” began the critic. 

“Some more buttered toast, Mr. Golight- 
ly!” said the hostess. 

“Thank you. I was about to say to Har- 
ry that the aim of a comedy need not be to 
represent society. You cannot represent so- 
ciety within four walls or five acts. It is be- 
yond the narrow compass of a play, unless 
we except a Chinese performance continued 
from night to night for years, and then doubt- 
less you could not do the subject justice. No, 
no, it is not the peculiar mission of the Amer- 
ican comedy to represent society, though, of 
course, it should be its aim to avoid mésrepre- 
senting society. The intention of the Ameri- 
can comedy, when we have such a thing, 
should be merely to tell a simple story of 
American life, using society judiciously and 
conscientiously to further the arrangement 
of the plot. Nothing more. Yet, people and 
papers clamor as if we were in want of a 
series of tableaux vivants of society manners 
and society people, regardless of any thread 
of plot connecting them. It’s all stuff. What, 
for instance, is the peculiar American charac- 
teristic which the coming comedy should de- 
lineate ?” 

“ According to all foreign critics, it is 
money-getting.” 

“Yes, as you well say, according to all 
foreign critics. And, admitting that they are 
right, we should build our play entirely on 
the fevered heat of Wall Street. And yet, 
there are many beautiful characteristics of 
American life outside of our money-mart and 
away from Fifth-Avenue frivolity. In my 
opinion, the scene of the great American play 
lies among our country population in some 
hardy home of the West, or in the thriving 
rural life of New England. These may not 
centre about them a fashionable society, but 
they picture our best Americanism as it should 
be pictured. Some T. W. Robertson should 
arise who would give us an American play on 
the principle of ‘ Caste,’ or ‘Home,’ some- 
thing touching and sweet, not blazing of fash- 
ion and folly.” 

“You concede, however,” said Harry, with 
a triumphant glance at Honora as these points 
of his own great production were outlined— 
“‘ you concede, however, that the play should 
be written by an American!” 

“TI suppose so,” replied the Mogul. 
“Though ‘The Rivals’ and ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ were both written by Irishmen — 
and I really do not see, so long as human na- 
ture is the same in its general principles 
everywhere, why there need be any nation- 
ality in comedies. The Frenchman on the 
Bourse, as you may-judge from the ‘ Paris- 
ians,’ is as greedy of gain as the American in 
Wall Street; and all nations, French, German, 
English, and American alike, endure in pretty 
much the same way the agonies of love. A 
French play, done into American, ought to 
make a very good American play. We need 
only rearrange some few elements of the 
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French social nature, and it becomes at once 
as good an American play as we are likely 
to get, I dare say.” 

“ You surely cannot uphold these adapt- 
ers, who deluge us with stolen Parisian sen- 
sations ?” 

“Why not? ‘The stolen Parisian sen- 
sations are good enough, if they are only 
adapted cleverly. And our adapters do well 
to use them, especially as the field of dra- 
matie invention has been so thoroughly 
tilled, there is no possibility of imagining 
any thing new in the line of stage effect or 
dramatic situation.” 

“You think not?” said Marcellus, with a 
gleam of triumph. “ You think not? Then 
listen.” 

And, without glancing for a note of ap- 
proval or disapproval toward Mrs. Marcellus, 
he leaned over his cup, and, with flushed 
face and nervous accent, told Golightly all— 
how he had written the Great American Com- 
edy; how it contained those true and tender 
effects, to be found in our rural homes as well 
as the fashionable froth to be found in our 
richer cities; how it commended American 
morals, and conscientiously delineated Amer- 
ican methods ; and how, with all the bareness 
of the field, it had new dramatic situations 
and novel stage effects. To all this, Golight- 
ly listened, after his first start of astonish- 
ment, with the suave politeness of a thorough 
man of the world, who is willing to appear 
sympathetic over a friend’s harmless rhapso- 
dies, and he bowed his assent even to the last 
proposition, relative to novelties in stage ef- 
fect. Honora, when her surprise at Harry’s 
confession had subsided, watched closely the 
countenance of the Mogul, and her wifely 
heart was warmed with joy and pride at his 
ready assent to every thing entertained in 
Harry’s ebullition. But she noted a sudden 
flush sweep across the critic’s face, and an 
incredulous arching of his eyebrows when 
Harry clinched all he had said, by the final 
announcement that “Norman was going to 
bring it out week after next.” She noted, 
too, with a pang, that a coolness instantly 
fell on the great Mogul’s spirits. He asked 
a few questions, whether Norman had cer- 
tainly accepted, and whether it was an- 
nounced for rehearsal, etc., and he tendered 
his congratulations. But, to Honora’s view, 
all this was done ina curt sort of way, and 
when he’ withdrew, almost immediately there- 
after, she thought that he showed, even in 
that cordial courtesy at parting which be- 
came him as a man of the world and a friend, 
a slight touch of the critic’s cynicism. 

“There,” said Marcellus, loftily, “is a 
man that possesses judgment, and can render 
one. Did you note how patly he struck the 
very key-note of our comedy ?” 

“ Yes,” said Honora, somewhat pensively. 
“ He did quite strike the key-note. And I be- 
lieve, Harry—he is so gentlemanly, so polite 
and so courteous—I don’t believe he would 
ever tear his friends to pieces, as they say 
critics always do.” 

“ What, Golightly?” cried Harry, in high 
glee. “ My dear Honora, he’s one of the best 
fellows in the world.” 

“TI think he was very well pleased with 
the tea—” 





“ He was, indeed. I have never seen him 
enjoy himself better. And you presided 
charmingly. I feel quite sure that your 
graceful presence and bewitching demeanor 
have secured us against any excess of gall 
from his pen, however the play may go.” 

“Do you really think so, Harry dear?” 
cried the delighted wife. “Really? I’m so 
flattered! And do you know I thought I 
might exert some influence that way, and I 
took extra pains with the oysters and the 
buttered toast, and I borrowed the silver tea- 
tray from Mrs. Dollarby over the way, all on 
purpose. And I put this new piece of lace 
specially on my last year’s brown dress, that 
you like so well. And—and”—her voice 
sinking into a penitential demureness —“ I 
had Gustave fix my hair, all on purpose for 
this occasion. And you didn’t notice it be- 
fore ?” 


Marcellus was somewhat nervous at the 
rehearsal on Wednesday. The bare stage 
without scenery, and the actors without cos- 
tume, were parts of the theatrical perform- 
ance that he had seen once or twice before 
with equanimity, but then they had not rep- 
resented scenes or spoken lines from his play. 
Consequently, when Augustus sauntered into 
the Fifth- Avenue parlors, represented by a 
“ flat,” which had just done service at the 
mall in Central Park, wearing a slouch hat 
and double-breasted pea-jacket, and yawned 
through his “ ten lengths” of sprightly non- 
sense, with Arabella Flutterly, the heiress, 
who wore a woolen shawl and walking-dress, 
and replied with an aggravating air of ab- 
straction, Marcellus was dispirited. 

“Don’t you think they ought to throw 
more spirit into it?” he timidly suggested to 
the prompter. 

“‘Can’t throw spirit into the first rehear- 
sal,” replied that official, curtly. ‘“ They 
haven’t fitted their parts together yet, and 
nobody knows any think about the play ex- 
cept his own part. You can’t expect much 
spirit under those circumstances.” 

Considerable spirit was evinced, however, 
at the second rehearsal. Mrs. Rawshel, the 
leading lady, played with such charming zeal 
that Marcellus felt his heart warm toward 
her, and took occasion, at the close, to thank 
her personally. 

“Well,” she replied, confidentially, “I 
can’t do less, for the part is pretty good. 
But I wish you had made it more of a Lady 
Gay. The ‘Spanker’ is my strong eard.” 

Mr. Saxhorn, the leading gentleman, was 
also disposed to take a spirited interest in 
his part, though he somewhat dampened the 
ardor with which Marcellus thanked him by 
observing that “the part was rather talkee, 
talkee, but he thought he could get through 
with it.” 

The marvelous mechanical mountain by 
which Marcellus set great store as a posi- 
tively new invention in stage effect, rather 
strained the resources of the carpenter, who 
swore he would not be responsible for the 
lives of the tourists who were fated by the 
playwright to ascend it, because the planks 
could not be made to fit; but a consultation 
with Marcellus ended in so improving the ar- 
rangement, that, by the third reheareal, the 











mountain worked perfectly, except for a 
slight creaking in the boards when the heavy 
man bounded down the rocky slope, and a 
leak in the cascade, by which the real water 
dripped through on the stage-man beneath, 
instead of dashing and splashing over the 
mountain-precipice, as it was intended to do, 
where the audience could see it. A few such 
inconveniences as these alone met the hope- 
ful playwright at the outset; and, by the time 
“Speculation” was announced for its first 
performance, he had been thoroughly satis- 
fied with the workings of a dress-rehearsal. 

In the mean time the usual preliminary 
notices of the forthcoming play appeared. 
The Balderdash (Moonshee) said “ it was to be 
hoped it was not the same old stuff which 
had done duty as an American comedy for 
the last twenty years.” 

The Swashbuckler (Gayfeather) said : ‘‘ We 
are not of those who can predicate a glowing 
notice on the announcement in the advertis- 
ing columns, but we hope for the best.” But 
the Harpoon had the most remarkable notice. 
It said: “‘Speculation,’ the new play to be 
produced at the Cheryble, on Monday night, 
is a five-act melodrama, by Mr. Henry Mu- 
cellus, a gentleman of this city. It is of a 
sensational order, founded on Wall-Street in- 
cidents of the panic, though the plot is un- 
derstood to have been taken from the Eng- 
lish novel of ‘A Thousand a Year had He.’” 

“Great Powers!” cried Marcellus, in dis- 
may, as he read these preliminary notices ; 
“ have the critics run mad?” 

“No, no, dear,” replied Honora, sooth- 
ingly, although her face indicated consterna- 
tion equal to his own. “No, no! they like 
to have a fling at it now for fear they should 
not get a chance hereafter. This is no judg- 
ment on the piece.” 

“But Golightly! How in the world could 
he have so outrageously mistaken the plot 
and quality of the play? He calls it a melo- 
drama of the sensational order—my comedy! 
—in five acts, when it’s in four! founded on 
incidents of the panic! Good Heavens! there 
is only the merest reference to money mat- 
ters in the whole play; and, worse still— 
worse even than spelling my name wrong (oh, 
base friend !), stolen, yes, stolen from an Eng- 
lish novel with that hideous name. I must 
go and see Golightly. He has done me a foul 
injustice!” 

And Marcellus kicked the unfriendly 
newspapers viciously into a corner, and strode 
in desperate fury up and down theroom. “I 
will demand satisfaction for this foul insult!” 
he cried. “I will throw aside all considera- 
tions of affection that I have had for this man 
Golightly, and compel him to admit before 
the public that low, contemptible jealousy has 
excited his pen against me. Do you not see 
that it was jealousy alone?” 

“ Pray, Harry, dear, do not go near him,” 
said Mrs. Marcellus, soothingly. “He may 
be very fiery-tempered, and hot words may 
ensue, and you may come to blows. You are 
so impetuous, so reckless. Wouldn’t it be 
better, dear, to write to him or to the manag- 
ing editor, and correct the mistakes ? ” 

Harry dimly discerned a germ of comfort 
in the suggestion, and ceased his perturbed 
rounds for an instant. 
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“Don’t you see?” continued the soft 
tones of the soother; “he would have to 
publish the letter, and that would make an 
additional notice of the play, don’t you under- 
stand ? and he would have to make the cor- 
rections, and you would be set right and re- 
tain his friendship, and all would be the bet- 
ter for it.” 

Marcellus comprehended the value of the 
suggestion at once. It was just the thing to 
do. It would be a new advertisement. It 
was, in fact, rather a happy chance that the 
mistakes occurred. He would do it. But 
his pride of manhood revolted at an imme- 
diate descent from his high and noble rage 
to the level of such calculating equanimity 
as Honora’s less impetuous wisdom had sug- 
gested. So he resumed his savage demon- 
stration against Golightly with even greater 
fierceness, and finally tore himself away in 
a fine frenzy, swearing unutterable things 
against the offending critic. As she heard 
the door slam behind him, the anguish-strick- 
en wife gave way to despair. “I almost 
wish he had never written the play!” she 
said, with quivering lip. 

In the mean time her fiery lord proceeded 
calmly to his club-room (having been cooled 
down by the brisk December air), and indited 
a most carefully-written and playful epistle 
to the Harpoon, correcting the mistakes of 
its critic. And, this being published next 
day, secured additional consideration for the 
playwright by its wit and good-nature. 

The first night came at last. The respec- 
tability of the theatre and the expectations 
aroused by various preliminary notices and an- 
nouncements, assured a large and highly-cul- 
tured audience. The prominent men of let- 
ters and those little cliques that always attend 
first-night performances were all there. Mrs. 
Marcellus, in her blue silk and corals, Polly 
herself being present in her own pearls, and 
Mr. Marcellus, with a white tie and somewhat 
flushed face, looked down from their pro- 
scenium-box (opposite prompt) on the faces 
of literati, politicians, club-men, journalists, 
ex-mayors, office-holders, and rich young men 
about town, in a profusion which their most 
sanguine hopes had not deemed possible. 
The critics were discernible here and there, 
looking, to the anxious author’s eyes, as fer- 
cious as cannibals. Golightly was present 
with Moonshee, which Marcellus regarded as a 
very bad sign. Gayfeather took a seat in the 
orchestra-stalls directly opposite Marcellus’s 
box, and, to the latter’s watchful eyes, 
seemed to do nothing but yawn during the 
performance. Opera-glasses were leveled oc- 
casionally at the author’s box, putting Mrs. 
Marcellus in a great flutter, and mantling Mr. 
Marcellus’s brow with a deeper red. Occasion- 
ally some of the more prominent /iterati, and 
even the grand people in the boxes opposite, 
would whisper among themselves, and then si- 
multaneously level their double-barrels at the 
Marcellus family. It was a moment of su- 
preme triumph and unparalleled awkward- 
ness. Mrs. Marcellus could not utter the 
most commonplace remark to her husband 
without an extra assumption of grace and 
graciousness very aggravating to her honored 
lord, who, however, could not reply without 
4 doubly-aggravating consciousness of trying 





in vain to appear equally amiable and uncon- 
cerned. 

The first act began and ended, and was 
greeted with hearty applause. The quick, 
vivacious chatter of people, surprised and de- 
lighted, succeeded the act-drop, and eager 
smiles, half of recognition even from strange 
people, were cast toward Marcellus, as the 
purveyor of the delightful sensation. The 
author observed at one glance that his audi- 
ence had heartily accepted the first act, and 
he felt in his soul that the other three were 
better. It was with something of dismay, 
therefore, that he saw Golightly, Gayfeather, 
and Moonshee, all walk leisurely out the 
middle aisle of the parquet at the fall of 
the act-drop. He longed to call them back, 
and urge them to remain and see the rest of 
the play—the other three acts that were even 
better than the first. He longed, but dare 
not. He must sit smilingly there, and look 
amicable while these arbiters of his fate ruth- 
lessly turned their backs upon the finest pas- 
sages of the play. Golightly was button- 
holed by a littérateur of great note as he 
reached the dress-circle, and after a few 
words evidently—nay, certainly—about the 
play, the great critic abruptly closed the 
conversation with a shrug, and passed out. 
That shrug sent a cold shiver down Marcel- 
lus’s spine. It could imply but one thing, 
coming from a great critic, and referring to a 
new play—* stuff.” It indicated this to Mar- 
cellus’s excited imagination, as plainly as 
written language. 

The critics were invisible during the rest 
of the evening. Marcellus looked in vain for 
them in that “upturned sea,” which for the 
next three acts rippled,and murmured, and 
roared with the spirit of the play. He thought 
that they had gone to their offices at the end 
of the first act, to write their fair unbiased 
criticisms, as he remembered with a penitent 
soul, he had done on occasions when he was 
critic of the Hyperion. But it was not so. 
The critics had merely stationed themselves 
near the manager’s room, where they could 
“write up” during the intervals. 

“That scene at the act-drop is devilish 
good,” said Moonshee, “and seems to me it’s 
new!” 

“Seems so to me,” replied Gayfeather, 
“and the effect is deuced brilliant.” 

“Rather good dialogue throughout!” re- 
plied Moonshee.—“ Don’t you think so, Go- 
lightly ?” 

“Tneidents rapid, too, eh?” asked Gay- 
feather. 

Golightly stood apart silent and gloomy, 
deigning no answer but that shrug of the 
shoulders, which means “ stuff!” 

In the mean time, the play proceeded, and 
each act was more heartily applauded than 
the one preceding it. During the intervals, 
visitors and congratulations poured in upon 
the happy author. People in high life, who 
had never hitherto shown any inordinate 
yearning for his acquaintance, sent their 
cards to his box with congratulations upon 
his success. Other young newspaper men, in 
lavender ties and lavender kids, and with a 
general lavender odor about them, came in 
somewhat unsteadily and grasped Marcellus’s 
hand with much more warmth than they had 





been accustomed to do in the ordinary rou- 
tine of professional life. Manager Norman 
also came in, and rather warmly congratu- 
lated Honora, Polly, and himself on the great 
success of the season, and then, in a boister- 
ous sort of way, and with sundry mysterious 
intimations and nudges, he took Marcellus 
out with him. A vague idea seized Honora’s 
mind that her husband was about to be dragged 
on the stage and compelled to address the 
house, as she had read they had done in a 
similar case in London recently, and it was in 
a great flutter of expectation that she watched 
the stage for the next ten minutes. 

“Did you notice how his hair was part- 
ed?” she whispered, in the interval, anxious- 
ly, to Polly. 

But the anxiety was of no avail, Marcel- 
lus returned in about fifteen minutes without 
having been dragged on the stage, but smell- 
ing rather pungently of champagne, and ex- 
hibiting a novel and startling unsteadiness 
of demeanor. “It’s all right,” he said, husk- 
ily to Honora. “It’s all right. The play’s a 
success—great’ success!” and then after a 
slight pause, and with a sudden violence, “and 
I don’t care a continental what the critics 
may say.” 


Marcellus’s utter disregard of what the 
critics might say, was evinced the next morn- 
ing, by his rising at seven o’clock and hav- 
ing all the dailies fresh and damp piled before 
him. He nervously tore open the first that 
came to hand. It was the Balderdash. When 
Honora saw it, she put her hands over her 
ears and took refuge in a far corner. 

Marcellus read: “The very newest Amer- 
ican comedy was enacted at the Cheryble 
Theatre last evening, to a large house, and 
proved a dreary drag. It is in four acts, 
and contains about twenty personages—not 
characters—and was kept swinging its dreary 
round until eleven o’clock.” 

Marcellus groaned. “ The villain, the vil- 
lain!” he muttered. 

“‘ The plot is the usual vapid dribble which 
weak concocters of American solutions have 
a habit of calling American comedy—love, 
flirtation, country clodhoppers, rugged and 
virtuous, airy tourists in impossible dilemmas, 
and frivolous Fifth-Avenue people, of the 
usual cold-blooded and cynical sort. It is 
some satisfaction to know that the large audi- 
ence present was gathered mainly by the at- 
traction which tickets of invitation lend—that 
the house was ‘papered,’ in fact. The play 
is not likely to secure as large an attendance 
again.” 

Harry threw down the sheet in dismay. 
“The false villain!” he cried, as he strode 
indignantly across the room. “Lies in every 
line! ‘Dreary dribble,’ ‘a papered house!’ 
Oh, that I bad that fool, that fool, here inmy 
clutch!” And he savagely throttled the air 
with his fist. Honora heard these indications of 
terrible rage in her corner, and held her hands 
closer over her ears, and even closed her eyes, 
in the hope of shutting out all adverse criti- 
cism. But as the sounds of fury after a while 
died out, she ventured to look around. Har- 
ry had again seated himself, and, with a face 
still flushed by his rage of the moment be- 
fore, was eagerly scanning the Swashbuckler, 
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As Honora saw the title of the paper, and 
remembered that the cannibal was its critic, 
she hurriedly resumed her position of de- 
fense, and even lummed a little refrain with 
a view of more completely shutting out the 
terrible eruption with which Harry was sure 
to greet the vile abuse of that man-eater. It 
was with bitter emotion that her thoughts 
again recurred at that moment to those oys- 
ters, and she had time amid all her anxiety 
to regret keenly that she had not attended to 
them personally. 

But Harry read these words: 

“*We are happy to welcome the great 
American comedy when we see it, and Mr. 
Marcellus’s “ Speculation” comes nearer be- 
ing that much-longed-for production than any 
thing our stage has yet given to the public—’ 

“ Ah, ha!” cried Marcellus, in rapture ; 
“ this reads like the right stuff.—Come, come, 
Honora, leave off your fears, and listen to 
Gayfeather !” 

But Honora was humming her sole refrain 
louder than usual at that moment, and would 
not hear. 

Marcellus continued to read : 

“*The play is artistically grouped with 
incident and effect, and has that most deli- 
cious quality of all—a bright and refreshing 
dialogue.’ 

“ Noble fellow !” cried Marcellus ; “ here’s 
a critic !—Honora, I say! come, read with 
me the good things your cannibal says about 
us!” 

“Good things! The cannibal!” 

“Yes; listen!’ and Marcellus read over 
to his wondering and delighted wife the flat- 
teries of Gayfeather. 

“Our cannibal!” murmured Honora ; 
“ would you have thought it ?” 

Harry continued : 

““* The play was well cast, as all plays are 
at Norman’s, and consequently had the bene- 
fit of excellent interpretation, and, with the 
exception of a few breaks in the mechanical 
effect, moved quite smoothly for a first per- 
formance. The mountain-scene — which is 
claimed as new—is not absolutely original, 
however, and it sadly needed oiling last 
night—’ 

“He’s wrong there,” said Harry; “it is 
absolutely new, and it worked admirably.” 

* No, no,” said Honora, “‘ it creaked a lit- 
tle,” 

Harry read on: 

“* There was probably an excess of char- 
acters in the play, and the burly broker and 
Mr. Popinjay might have better been omitted 
altogether—’” 

“ Oh, dear!” cried Honora, with a sudden 
start of apprehension that there might be 
worse behind. 

“* And a great deal of the venerable mag- 
niloquence about our vast expanse of country, 
and so forth, might better have been rele- 
gated to the ancient school-books from which 
it was taken—’ 

“What does he mean ?” asked Marcellus, 
in dismay. 

“Never mind, dear—never mind!” sug- 
gested Honora, soothingly. ‘“ He means well. 
Read on!” 

And Marcellus was soothed by the further 
reading : 


| polished English ? 





“* But we can readily forgive these minor 
deficiencies in view of the rare gem which 
Mr. Marcellus has added to our rather dusty 
collection of American plays. It is sure to 
have a long run, and our play-goers will be 
all the better for seeing it many times.’ 

“There’s handsome criticism, indeed!” 
said Marcellus, cordially. 

“ Handsome, indeed!” responded Honora, 
rapturously. “ And the cannibal, too, who 
wanted to eat you. I wonder ”’—with a sud- 
den air of meditation—“ I do wonder if those 
oysters were not all right after all?” 

“ And now for Golightly!” cried Marcel- 
lus, as ke opened the Harpoon. “ What will 
he not say that’s good, after the cannibal 
treats us so well?” 

Honora winced for an instant, but beroi- 
eally and hopefully waited. 

Marcellus read : 

“¢*A large and highly-cultured audience 
was enticed last evening to the Cheryble 
Theatre, where that element of mediocrity 
which periodically aspires to originate an 
American play vented itself in four acts and 
three hours of drivel.’ 

“Good Heavens! what does Golightly 
mean?” cried Marcellus, in horror. Honora, 
leaning over his shoulder, breathed quick and 
heavily. 

“Go on!” she said, luskily. 

Marcellus went on : 

“*The old familiar elements which are 
usually mortared-and-pestled into American 
comedy were compounded again last night for 
the new venture, with a cool complacency in- 
tensely refreshing.’ 

“The scoundrel!” cried Marcellus, in a 
towering rage, as he strode desperately across 
the room. “The cold-blooded villain! To 
have been friendly with me, to have sat at 
my board, and eaten my bread—O infamous 
scoundrel |” 

Honora followed him with wild eyes and 
pale face as he strode across the room. “Go 
on! go on!” she said. 

Harry hesitated, but went on : 

“* The play ought to have been better, for 
it is abstracted from a very good French play, 
but the author’s attempt to hide its owner- 
ship has naturally succeeded in eliminating 
the best points from it, and leaving it as limp 
and lifeless as illy-translated French plays 
are apt to be. As French sensations are like- 
ly to last forever, we will probably have 
French translations forever, but we cannot 
make American comedies out of them until 
a really capable American playwright arises. 

“Do you know what he means by that?” 
thundered Harry. “Do you understand the 
covert insinuation beneath that bland and 
Hang him!” . 

“ Yes, dear,’ replied Honora, sharply. 
“Yes; go on—don’t stop!” She had no 
further desire to put her hands over her ears. 
She seemed to drink it in like a famished ti- 
gress tasting blood. Even in his own su- 
preme agony, Harry had time to notice the 
hungry glitter in her eyes. 

He read on: 

“*Tt should, however, be a matter supe- 
rior to the individual dictum of the ruthless 
mangler of French comedy that American 
manners and American morals are not to be 





recklessly distorted to suit the Parisian mod- 
el. The lesson hinted at in the second act 
of “Speculation ” should be indignantly de- 
nounced by every believer in the fair fame of 
American women !’ 

“Oh!” cried Harry, in agony, “ basest of 
friends! Cruel stabber in the dark!” 

“Go on!” cried Honora, with relentless 
desperation. 

“* As we cannot deter people from going 
to see this unworthy production, the dreary 
satisfaction alone remains of knowing that 
the carpenter and upholsterer have done their 
work well, and of commending to future au- 
diences the stage-setting generally, and Mrs. 
Rawshel’s silk dress in the parlor-scene es- 
pecially.’ ” 

Marcellus leaned wearily back in his chair, 
and groaned in agony. As the paper fell 
limply from his hand, Honora caught it up, 
and, drawing her form to its full height, sav- 
agely stabbed the adverse criticism with her 
scissors. 

“For a man like Golightly to criticise 
you!” she hissed, emphasizing each word 
with a fresh stab of the scissors. “ Him, one 
of the meanest family in Shelby County, and 
the lowest stock! His mother was the worst 
shrew in the neighborhood! I know it! Be- 
cause I’ve heard so before this; and his fa- 
ther kept that low-down grocery-store in Simp. 
For him to abuse you, just because he’s got a 
newspaper to write for. To abuse you—the 
best man in the world! I hate him! there!” 

And, having torn the paper and her pas- 
sion to tatters, Honora sank exhausted and 
sobbing on the sofa. 

Manager Norman shook his head gloomily 
as Harry’s anxious face presented itself in his 
private office that afternoon. 

“Well,” said he, “they did go for you, 
didn’t they—and roughly, too? Why, such 
criticism as that would damn a’most any play. 
People might go to see something spicy, no 
matter how tough it is, but they won’t listen 
to ‘dreary dribble,’ and last out ‘ three hours 
of drivel.’ There’s where it hurts. You see 
—it was devilish unlucky—but I had to send 
a manuscript play of Golightly’s back to him 
a week or two ago, and for yours to come out 
right on the heels of that—why, he’d have 
roweled Shakespeare under the same circum- 


stances |” 
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EBSTER defines a dog-fancier as “‘ one 

who has a taste for dogs,” and thus 
confers on the many who love those dumb 
creatures that approach nearest the heart 
of man, a title which usage limits to breeders 
and dealers only. It is convenient for us to 
accept the word in its narrowed sense, and we 
are heretical enough to espouse usage in pref- 
erence to Webster—simply because it is con- 
venient. Do not throw out your arms and 
ery shame upon us. In the space of so short 
a sketch as best suits your tastes, we could 
not begin to treat of the characteristics of all 
those who believe, with Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton, that a dogless life is a loveless one 
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We should come to grief, and you to weari- 
ness, if we attempted the task. It is better 
for us to be content with a peep at the haunts 
of some dealers, where we may gather some 
curious facts, meet with some curious people, 
and study a phase of dog-life that is not to 
be seen in an isolated kennel, and than which 
it is far more interesting. Moreover, the 
professional dog-fanciers contain in them- 
selves the virtues and vices of the amateurs, 
and, in scrutinizing one, we shall find out the 
other. Nature has inspired with the same 
touch yon fine damsel, who, in alighting 
from her carriage, bestows such a parting 
glance on the lordly Fido, blinking among 
the cushions, as her lovers sigh for; the im- 
passive maiden lady of uncertain years, who 
lives but to die, meanwhile solacing her des- 
olate heart with the meagre affections of a 
crabbed little spaniel ; and the sporting “gent” 
of rat-catching tastes, whose intelligence is 
inferior to that of his own terriers, and who 
is chiefly distinguished by a thick lock of 
black hair, drawn above his left ear, and 
known to hair-dressers for its amorous effects 
as a “ coaxer.”’ Opposites in all besides, they 
are akin in this love—mania it were error to 
call it—of dumb companions, upon whom 
they lavish money, pride, care, and affection. 

The commonest and oftenest seen of the 
dog-fanciers are those whom you have met in 
passing through Broadway on a fine afternoon 
—inoffensive fellows, who peddle their living 
stock beneath the sheltering portico of some 
fashionable hotel. These have neither a 
large assortment of pets nor a varied one. 
Sometimes it is an active little Scotch ter- 
rier they offer for sale, or a dainty pack 
of fleecy immaturities of the favorite Spitz 
breed. Attracted by their merchandise, you 
who have a trained eye for such things, have 
once paused for a while in the hot stream of 
fellow-men that was hurrying you on, to 








watch them, or even to chat with them, | 
for they as civilly answer the merely cu- 
rious as others whom they recognize in | 
the happier light of prospective purchasers. 
Absent in the mornings, and on wet and | 
gloomy days, they punctually appear with 


the crowds and the sunshine of the after- 
noons, Coming out of the dark, mysterious | 
precincts of Crosby Street or Greene Street, | 
with monstrous wicker-baskets across their 
arms, they choose the same stand from day 
to day, and occupy it to the exclusion of 
others in the same business, on the accom- 
modating principle of divine right. You may 
find one to the south of the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, another to the north, another near the 
Prescott House, and one or two more in the 
vicinity of the Grand Central Hotel. They 
hever trespass upon their neighbors, and 
are amicably content while their neighbors 
trespass not upon them. Some promenade 
the limits of their several grounds, but none 
of them descend to crying out their wares, as 
the vulgar sidewalk-merchants do. That 
would be beneath them, for they hold them- 
selves bound to dignity as connoisseurs in a 
profession patronized by the “nobility and 
gentry ”—not such as an aspiring shoemaker 
addressed in a penny paper as the “ nobility 
and gentry of the Bowery and vicinity,” but no 





smaller fry than the lords and gentlemen of 


Great Britain. Mostly immigrants from across 
the seas, they heartily welcome the compa- 
triot who accosts them, and improve the op- 
portunity to scathe the effete land of their 
adoption with sincere transatlantic fervor. 
At this moment we fancy we hear a low 
whine and an incipient bark in the basket of 
yonder dealer, who is just opening market 
near the portico of the St. Nicholas. An in- 
quisitive mongrel or two have followed him 
to the stand, sniffing curiously around the 
basket, and manifestly puzzled at its scent. 
A sly and effective kick drives these vaga- 
bonds yelping away, and the dealer brings 
out something from his basket, which looks 
like a bundle of soft wool, and which is an 
infantile, toy-like Spitz. The little fellow has 
been awakened out of a peaceful slumber, 
and his coal-black eyes blink a mild protest 
against his owner’s rude behavior. But, no 
sooner is he laid out on the man’s ample 
palm, than he composes himself for another 
nap, again to be disturbed by a smarting 
pinch of his ridiculous, two-inch, tail, which 
curls itself up with bristling indignation. 
His outraged feelings will not permit sleep 
now, and he resignedly keeps his eyes wide 
open, absorbed with babyish wonderment in 
the passing throng. The dealer, meanwhile, 
smooths his silken coat with a fine comb, 
and decorates him with a band of pink or 
blue ribbon around the neck, which, added to 
his other charms, qualifies him to captivate a 
buyer. Many women pause to admire and 
caress him as he is precariously perched on 
the dealer’s hand; a hundred questions are 
asked about him by passers, and at last he is 
carried off to become the pet of some com- 
fortable home, and to develop into proud and 
useful doghood. The basket contains broth- 
ers of his, exactly the same in size and age, 


who have been uttering queer little barks to | 


get out. One is a pure black, and another is 
a cross between the black and the white. 
They are brought out in turn; decorated, ex- 
hibited, bartered and sold, like the children 
of other marriageable families. One poor 
little beggar remains of the stock at the close 
of the day, and we hope, as you surely do, 
that the dealer, as he wends his homeward 





than the Scotch terriers are the Skyes, which 
differ from the former in having the shortest 
possible legs, the longest possible hair, and 
the most incomprehensible shape. A genu- 
ine terrier of this choice variety is worth 
no less than one hundred and fifty dollars; 
and we are told, in a confidential whisper, 
that it is only by a most remote chance that 
you will ever find such a one among the itin- 
erant dealers of New York. For a pricely 
pet like this, and for other expensive breeds, 
we must seek the shops of the established 
fanciers, as most of the street dealers are but 
vagabonds after all, and not above practising 
small knaveries on the inexperienced. 

There is an establishment of this kind 
a short distance west of Broadway, not 
far from Canal Street. It is an old-fash- 
ioned brick house, with dormer- windows 
jutting out of the time-worn slated roof; 
erst an abode of genteel folk when the 
street was a suburban lane; a bit of the 
past left standing between later growths of 
iron-faced warehouses. Its confirmed an- 
tiquity is but ill concealed by a vainly-bright 
coat of pale, sea-green paint, daubed over 
the fractured brick and crumbling plaster; 
and soon it will be obliterated by the restive 
wave that long ago washed out its neighbor- 
ing tenements. Across the front a preten- 
tious sign-board has been erected, with “ Dog 
and Bird Bazaar” in great black letters for 
a legend, and at the door-way are other signs 
advertising a prepared food for mocking-birds, 
so that you cannot easily miss it, if you seek 
to verify what is herein written. The win- 
dows are murky, dust-coated, and throw a 
foggy light on some objects, of which the 
proprietor has attempted to make an exhibi- 
tion. In one there is a glass aquarium, full 
of gold-fish, dwarf lizards, and other swim- 
ming and crawling things, whose perpetyal 
condition of clammy moisture unnerves a 


| little crossing-sweeper, shiveringly contem- 


plating them, with her nose pressed hard 
against the cold sill. It is not a cheering 
sight on a gray afternoon; better the re- 
fiected glow of the stove on the upper panes. 


| But on small shelves above the aquarium and 


way, will not pinch him for not having 
| color, and perched on wax-work or wire-work 


“points ” enough to obtain a purchaser. 

A full-grown Spitz is not often offered for 
sale in the streets, the fancier tells us, as 
people prefer to buy a dog when it is young, 
and to train it in the way it should go them- 
selves. Such puppies as we have seen, which 
are not more than six or eight weeks old, sell 
for eight, ten, or twelve dollars, and there is 
a pretty constant demand for them. But the 
prevailing fashion is for Scotch terriers, which 
bring much higher prices. These shaggy, 
diminutive creatures are sometimes seen in 
Broadway, led by the fancier’s string, and 
keenly sniffing the air for the rats that haunt 
their little lives. The best of them are immi- 
grants of aristocratic descent, and sell easily 
for fifty or sixty dollars; but dogs of this 
value are seldom found in the p ion of 


its queer inhabitants are some delicate glass 
cases of stuffed birds, preternaturally vivid in 


branches, profusely leafy, and frosted with 


| shimmering atoms of crystal. Near these is a 


group of embalmed puppies—it were profanity 
to say “stuffed” of such tenderness—with 
beads for eyes, and smooth, carefully-washed 
skins, oozing untainted sawdust at the seams. 
The other window is the private domain of a 
prodigious mastiff; of him we may use the 
coarser word—stuffed, with tail and nose de- 
fiantly erect, and ears pricked with ferocious 
eagerness. A giant of his breed, terrible of 
teeth, and sagacious enough in life, we doubt 
not, judging from his broad expanse of un- 
wrinkled forehead, and the expressive lines 
of his capacious mouth. Than his brave 
frame, rigid as marble now, but once so 

pple with hot strength, there could be no 





street-dealers. The pure breed are short- 
legged and silver-haired. Those that are 
commonly sold have long legs and compara- 
tively short hair, the result of a cross with 
the poodle or the black-and-tan. Still rarer 





worthier monument of the dog-fancier’s sci- 
ence, and no better introduction to that which 
is within. 

The door-way is low and narrow, and ad- 
mits us into a hall of the smallest propor- 
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tions, where there is another door leading 
into a room that was once a parlor, and is 
now a kennel. The odor that salutes our 
nostrils as we enter is of another world than 
ours, pungent but not unpleasant, and our 
ears are filled and bewildered by a confusion 
of barks, pitched in every key from the low- 
est to the highest. The inner door is divided 
into two parts across the middle, as in Eng- 
lish cottages, and the proprietor is leaning 
with folded arms across the lower half, talk- 
ing to a sportsman-like gentleman, whose 
overcoat-pockets contain two restless, infini- 
tesimal black-and-tans. We are admitted 
without question, and, while the proprietor 
is still engaged, we have an opportunity to 
examine his abundant stock. The floor is 
thick with dogs, of the remotest breeds to 
the commonest; clothed and colored in infi- 
nite variety ; old and young; pulpy puppies, 
with woe and mirth expressed alternately in 
their little tails ; and sedate matrons of dogs, 
with wisdom writ across their brows. A drove 
of them come nosing against our trousers in 
the manner of spontaneous friendship, and 
leap about us anxious to kiss our hands; one 
or two monsters retreat into a corner, and 
growl at us suspiciously; but the heart of 
dog inclines toward man, and we are made 
to feel it by the increasing demonstrativeness 
of the greater number. They threaten to 
overwhelm us with their affection, and to 
drag us down to their level, but an assistant 
of the establishment presently interferes and 
drives them from us. Now they resume the 
gambols in which they were engaged before 
we entered, and race about the cleanly-sanded 
floor; the smaller ones winding in and out 
between their larger companions’ legs, and 
pretending to get very excited and ferocious, 
without for a moment entertaining a thought 
of gnarling or biting. They are too well-bred 
for that, and the imputation contained in the 
Rev. Dr. Isaac Watts’s moral verse must 
be considered a reprehensible libel. Among 
the mass of poodles, terriers, and Spitz dogs, 
there is one English greyhound, a tall, slender, 
delicate fellow, who trots about disconsolate, 
with drooping tail and finely-arched back, 
unable, from his height, to mingle with the 
others ; and in a cage yonder there is a thick- 
set, darkling English bull-dog, with a square 
nose and terrific mouth, sitting on his haunches 
and contemplating the frivolous creatures be- 
neath him with a furtive inclination to make 
them change their silly tone of happiness if 
he could but get among them. But he is 
under restraint because of his savagery, and 
a padlock securely fastens the iron bars that 
confine him. 

The plastered walls from the floor to the 
ceiling are covered with large cages, mostly 
filled with the sick, that breathe heavily and 
moan pathetically from their beds of hay and 
flannel, But there are also some prettier 
cages, tenanted by imported birds. Here is 
a coal-black magpie from England, with a 
garrulous tongue, and an inborn desire to 
steal; and near that wonderful show-window, 
with the aquarium, are several noisy parrots 
and cockatoos, whose brilliant plumage some- 
what lessens the surrounding gloom. All the 
while there is a bedlam of cries and barks, 
which are hushed only for an instant at the 





crack of a whip, and are then heard as loudly 
asever. Inan extension tothe outerroom the 
very young puppies are confined, and a glori- 
ous time they make for themselves, tossing 
and rolling about with such exuberant glee 
as no man with a touch of kindlinessin his 
nature can watch unmoved. In the midst of 
their play, one of the most mischievous is 
possessed with a sudden desire to go to sleep, 
and coils himself comfortably in a corner. 
The others follow suit, and cuddle together in 
happy repose. But nosooner are they settled, 
than a small Spitz brother of theirs who has 
been hiding underneath a table, comes wick- 
edly forth, and pauses for a moment after 
espying them, before he charges them, and 
bites all the tails and ears within his reach. 
Next he burrows into the soft, warm mass, 
and dislodges them to make room for him- 
self, and pretends to doze, but soon backs 
out to renew his assault on the tails and ears. 
What wonder that the outrage is resented, 
and that they all turn upon him, and toss and 
bite him wjth all their infantile might? 
Arch Matto “beggar! Finding that he is 
worsted, he distracts their attention from 
himself to us, and trots to the iron railing, 
where we are standing with outstretched 
hands ready to stroke him, and all his fel- 
lows come tumbling along in his train, also 
anxious for caresses, as he well knew they 
would be. Then one of the men brings a 
dish of meat to them, and they eat so hearti- 
ly that we can see their sides distending, un- 
til, at last, they are almost as incapable of 
motion as was Mark Twain’s celebrated frog. 
Meanwhile another of the assistants has 
been among the older dogs—seizing them 
unawares, and inducing them by chucks un- 
der the chin to stand on their hind-legs and 
beg, and illustrate their other accomplish- 
ments ani good-breeding. 

The proprietor is now at liberty, and ad- 
vances toward us with a friendly nod. We 
explain our business, and he listens to us in 
a meditative manner, scarcely heeding the 
questions we put to him in rapid succession. 
At the beginning we are on the point of cut- 
ting short the interview. We innocently in- 
quire if any of the fanciers seen in Broadway 
are not sometimes the agents of such an es- 
tablishment as his, a question which elicits a 
flush of indignation in his stolid face. ‘“ Nev- 
er!” he exclaims, with the heat of a man 
enunciating a life-long principle. ‘ Never!” 
he repeats. If men or women wish to buy 
dogs from him, no matter how high their 
station, they must come to his shop; Ae will 
not hawk his stock about. We assuage his 
wounded sensibility by confessing to complete 
ignorance, and venture to ask if the street- 
dealers are not reputable. Some of them 
are, to be sure, he admits; but some are low, 
and don’t breed dogs, don’t import them, don’t 
know much about them. Such fellows go 
about from town to town, abducting all the 
dogs they can find, and are so enabled to sell 
at low prices. As for himself he has one hun- 
dred and fifty in stock, none worth less than 
ten dollars, and many worth from fifty to a 
hundred. An experienced fancier will not 
bother with a brute of less value than the 
former. Here he becomes silent again, and 
his wife, a fat little Englishwoman, as io- 





quacious as he is saturnine, comes to the 
rescue. She is quite willing that we should 
write a biography of her husband, a task that 
we have not proposed, by-the-by, and consid- 
erately mentions, to begin with, the skill he 
has acquired in the treatment of sick and 
wounded dogs. Their establishment is a 
hospital and boarding-house combined. Peo- 
ple take their sick dogs to him for care, and 
in summer those ladies who are going out of 
town have their dogs boarded there—terms, 
ten dollars a month. Her bhusband’s services 
are in great demand, and he is sometimes 
called in the dead of night to attend the case 
of a fashionable woman’s pain-stricken span- 
iel. Much of his profits are from his fees, 
which are large when the operation per- 
formed is difficult. At this juncture the lit- 
tle woman leads us to one of the cages on 
her wall, and points toa black-and-tan, snug- 
ly wrapped in a blanket. The small invalid 
is in the first stage of convalescence, and 
watches us with melancholy interest. That 
dog’s case was despaired of, she assures us, 
but by an extraordinary effort her husband 
saved it. How did he learn his business ? 
He was mate of an English ship, and always 
had a number of dogs on board—that was 
simply how. While she is thus informing us, 
he is quietly listening, and neither assenting 
nor denying. He nods as we depart, and his 
wife hints that, should we want to purchase 
at any time, we cannot find a healthier or 
purer stock than theirs. 


Wititum H, Reine. 





THE POOR OF PARIS. 





OVERTY in Paris! Poverty in the midst 

of all the luxury, the splendor, the temp- 
tations which the great city spreads forth to 
allure the senses of men! Imagine Starva- 
tion on the boulevards, its nostrils assailed 
with the rich steam that exhales from the 
fashionable cafés, its gaze tortured by the 
sight of merry groups of diners at the win- 
dows of the restaurants, or by the marvels of 
fruit, vegetables, and game, set forth in tempt- 
ing array by Chevet or Potel! Imagine Mis- 
ery shivering in its rags at the doors of palaces, 
or before shops where fur-lined cloaks and 
India shawls are draped in luxurious folds! 
Miserable wanderers through the world’s vast. 
bazaar, starving wretches, see around them 
all that could minister to their need, yet 
want and the law combine to bar them from 
obtaining one fragment from the universal 
luxury that surrounds them. Happy, indeed, 
are they, if to their labor are granted the 
poor wages of bread to eat, a roof to shelter 
them, and garments enough to cover their 
wasted frames. 

The misery of Paris, though scarcely seen 
by a passing stranger, has nevertheless at- 
tained gigantic proportions. In the quarters 
of Belleville and St.-Antoine the police-guided 
visitor may chance upon dens more horrible 
than the vanished hideousness of the old Five 
Points; mud-hovels, constructed of dirt and 
rubbish, where whole families grovel misera- 
bly together. It is from such haunts as these 
that that wild beast in human form, the com- 
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munist, issued forth to slay, and burn, and 
rend, at his leisure. Nor are these wretched 
beings the only “ miserables” of Paris. As a 
recent writer remarks: “In Paris misery is a 
Proteus; it assumes all forms, borrows all 
names, puts on all liveries, appropriates all 
visages, and wears all masks. It is some- 
times servile, and sometimes heroic; some- 
times gay, and sometimes sinister; and it is 
not always the gayest which is the least touch- 
ing, nor the most sinister which is the least 
absurd. There is poverty in broadcloth, and 
poverty in rags; and it is not always the lat- 
ter which is most interesting. There are 
starving artists, as well as starving rag-pick- 
ers. There is the misery of the unknown in- 
ventor, as well as that of the drunkard who 
lies around the streets. There is decent 
wretchedness, which hides itself in the shad- 
ows; and impudent wretchedness, which dis- 
plays itself in the open sunshine. There is 
the honest poverty, which nobody aids, because 
it never complains, and the poverty of the 
beggar, whom every one succors, because he 
complains to every one. O Comedy of Pover- 
ty, what a Tragedy thou art!” 

In the boulevards, along the quays, and in 
the public gardens, there are benches, placed 
at equal distances, whereon the wearied prom- 
enader may rest. Often one sees on these 
benches miserable-looking wretches, clothed 
in rags, and covered with mud or with dust, 
who sit there, crouched together and sleeping, 
in the sunshine. Were they to lie down for 
a moment, the inexorable hand of the police 
would be upon them; so there they sit, stain- 
ing with their dirt and their misery the gayety 
and cleanliness and perfect order that exist 
around them. These are the homeless—poor 
creatures, destitute of the wherewithal to pay 
for a roof to cover them, and who, forced to 
spend their nights in wandering about the 
streets, thus snatch a few moments of pre- 
carious rest in the daytime. They are not 
criminals; for these have haunts to which 
they can repair; or, if money and friends are 
lacking, they know of many an out-of-the-way 
hole or corner wherein they can hide them- 
selves to take repose. They are more fre- 
quently workmen out of employment, who, 
having come up from the provinces in the 
hope of finding work in Paris, have failed in 
all their efforts, and are thus stranded on the 
hopeless shore of universal misery. Then, 
too, there are seasous when the great factories 
dismiss a portion of their hands, the busy 
season being over, and these discharged la- 
borers find themselves reduced to one of three 
courses—theft, suicide, or the streets. They 
have chosen the last, and there they are—liv- 
ing upon scraps picked up from the gutters, 
and snatching rest wherever they can find a 
place where they can repose; a mute heroism 
which no one heeds, so much in its outward 
aspect does it resemble vagabondage or crime. 

The third course is not always the one 
they choose, however—the records of the 
Morgue tell how often the sting of poverty 
drives them to the second. The past winter 
has been one of terrible suffering in Paris, 
notwithstanding the exceptional mildness of 
the weather. The reflux of our great financial 
panic, like the swell of the tidal wave caused 
by an earthquake, swept over and overwhelmed 








many of the industries of France. Life is 
much harder in that country than it used to 
be, on account of the great taxation caused 
by the war, and the consequent rise in pro- 
visions, wine, ete. No one better understands 
than the French working-man how to live on 
a little, but he has not yet learned the sci- 
ence of living upon nothing. And so, when 
work fails, and credit is at an end, and starva- 
tion, or crime, or the streets, stare him in 
the face, what wonder that, finding the strug- 
gle for bare existence is too hard for him, he 
gives up the strife, and quietly slips out of 
the world wherein he seems to have no place ? 
Charcoal is cheap, and the Seine is always 
there; and so—the sad story comes to an end 
with a brief paragraph in the morning papers. 

It is not usually the working-classes that 
have the melancholy courage of suicide. They 
are used to suffer and to strive; it is the men 
of letters, or unsuccessful artists, or disap- 
pointed inventors, who furnish the largest 
quota of the suicides from want. They have 
hoped too much, not to despair; they cannot 
descend to the scraps and benches of the 
streets; and so, when the last sou is spent, 
and the last vestment pawned, and the last 
hope extinct, they unbar the gate of Life, and 
go—whither? Perhaps, in their last mo- 
ments, they depart with these words of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Didier upon their lips : 


“Hell may be ours, O friend! but what is that? 
Have we not lived ?” 


The number of the suffering and indigent 
poor of Paris has been officially stated to 
amount to about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Of these, large numbers are importa- 
tions from the provinces, and even from for- 
eign countries. Some are working- people, 
attracted thither by the hope of constant 
employment. The works of demolition and 
construction set on foot by Baron Hauss- 
mann, drew together large bands of workmen 
from all parts of the country, but, the old 
buildings once torn down, and the new streets 
and boulevards finished, their work was at an 
end, and misery followed speedily. Then 
numbers of those to whom their own land 
has, from some reason or other, become un- 
inhabitable, seek Paris as their second choice 
of an abode, and, possessing no resources, 
they soon become enrolled in the vast army 
of the indigent. And so the band goes on in- 
creasing, and still Paris smiles up in the sun- 
shine, and the fountains play, and the car- 
riages roll unceasingly, and the round of 
business and pleasure goes on uninterrupted- 
ly. Were the world to stop moving on ac- 
count of the misery it contains, its wheels 
would have rested from inaction long ago. 

Before the last stage of utter want is 
reached, there is one station at which the 
wrestlers with destitution invariably pause, 
and that is at the Mont-de-Piété. This vast 
government pawn-shop, held and regulated 
by strictest laws, is one of the most useful 
and beneficent institutions of the many char- 
itable establishments of Paris. It was found- 
ed during the reign of Louis XVI, in 1777, 
and commenced its functions, “ destined to 
put an end to the abuses of usury,” immedi- 
ately after the letters-patent were issued, but 
the large buildings it now occupies in the 





Rue des Blancs Manteaux, were not finished 
till 1786. It is an immense five-story edifice, 
and its employés number three hundred, with 
salaries amounting to over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. By a decree issued in March, 
1852, it is under the authority of the Prefect 
of the Seine and the Minister of the Interior, 
and is managed by a director named by the 
latter, and a council presided over by the 
former. It enjoys the exclusive privilege of 
lending upon movables (four-fifths of the 
value of gold and silver articles, and two- 
thirds of the value of other effects), in sums 
not exceeding ten thousand francs, at the 
central office, and five hundred francs at any 
of the supplementary ones. It has two prin- 
cipal branches, one in the Rue Bonaparte, 
and the other in the Rue de la Requette, as 
well as twenty auxiliary offices, all of which 
lend at the same rates and under the same 
conditions as the parent establishment. Its 
charges are nine per cent. or a half per cent. 
for fifteen days, one month being the shortest 
time for which pledges are accepted. There 
is an Installment Bank where borrowers can 
refund by installments the sums they have 
borrowed, deposits as low as one franc being 
accepted. Thus one can see on what easy 
and favoram terms to the borrower general 
business is transacted. About eighteen mill- 
ion pledges are offered per annum, and the 
annual transactions amount to five million 
dollars. At the end of fourteen months the 
effects, if the duplicates are not renewed by 
payment of interest, are sold at public auction, 
and the surplus, after the charges are paid, is 
held subject to the order of the borrower for 
three years, after which, should no claimant 
present himself, the money is given to the Ad- 
ministration of Public Assistance. The Mont- 
de-Piété usually makes about forty thousand 
dollars per annum, clear of all expenses, thus 
showing how terribly the pawnbrokers of oth- 
er countries cheat the unfortunate beings 
whom necessity compels to apply to them. ~ 
The first floor of the great building is the 
aristocratic quarter—the Faubourg St.-Ger- 
main of borrowing. In the first and second 
division are inclosed the precious objects, and 
iron safes contain those pledges on which 
more than a thousand francs have been lent. 
Here are to be found diamond aigrettes, 
necklaces, and brooches, bracelets, and rings 
set with emeralds and rubies, rich silver-ware, 
the finest of laces, the most superb of India 
shawls. On either side, on shelving, are 
ranged thousands of watches, spoons, cups, 
chains, rings, ornaments of all sorts, and 
dainty and costly objects of all kinds. Here 
Luxury leaves its last traces; here Wealth 
shakes hands with its possessor and says fare- 
well forever. On the two next floors are 
arranged the articles known in French by the 
generic term of hardes, and, notwithstanding 
the crowd of objects stored there, the most 
admirable order is maintained. Here are to 
be found garments of all kinds, bed and ta- 
ble linen, toilet articles, books, tools, ete. 
Hundreds, thousands, nay, millions of things 
are here stored away in perfect order and 
admirable symmetry. Even the walls of the 
staircases are covered with pictures, mirrors, 
hanging clocks and other suspensible things. 
Higher still let us go, and at last we find our- 
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selves in the very outposts of this vast army 
of merchandise, the pledges extorted from 
uttermost poverty by cruelest need. Here 
in long files are pressed and packed away 
huge piles of mattresses, the last pawnable 
object from which misery usually separates 
itself. Some idea of the wretchedness of the 
Parisian poor this winter may be gleaned 
from the fact that, when the munificent gift 
of M. Desbrousses of one hundred thousand 
frances for their relief was appropriated by 
Madame MacMahon, to the release of all 
beds pledged at the Mont-de-Piété, the crowds 
that thronged the office were so great that 
more than a week elapsed before all appli- 
cants could be served. 

The ground-floor is appropriated to new 
merchandise in bulk, and to mirrors, bronzes, 
ete. For articles in coarser metal, such as 
caldrons, anvils, etc., a special office has been 
opened in the Rue des Amandiers Popincourt. 
A special division is appropriated to the foun- 
tains of tle lemonade and coco-sellers, who 
in warm weather frequent the boulevards and 
the Champs Elysées, and who, at the begin- 
ning of winter, come here to pledge their 
fountains for the sum of five franes each. 
On this small capital they set up a little busi- 
ness on chestnuts, baked apples, or some 
other wintry attraction, and with the first 
gleam’ of spring sunshine they return to 
claim the precious bread-winner, and to sally 
forth gayly with bell in hand, 

The statistics of the Mont-de-Piété show 
that, while working-men and small merchants 
are of course the most numerous of all its 
customers, the class that comes least seldom 
to claim its aid is the military. Thus ona 
thousand borrowers 730 were ouvriers, 112 
merchants and manufacturers, 84 rentiers or 
proprietors, 31 of the liberal professions, 39 
employés, and only four soldiers. The sta- 
tisties are singular, nor is any reason offered 
for the very limited number of the latter 
class, who are not generally celebrated for 
thrift or business capacity. 

The great Mont-de-Piété, of Paris, is only 
the head or chief of such establishments in 
France; there are forty-four others scattered 
through the other departments of the repub- 
lic, but these last do not, taking them alto- 
gether, transact more business than does the 
one in Paris alone. 

Poverty in France is a thousand times 
more active, more ingenious, more untiring 
in its efforts after subsistence, than is that 
of any other country. It is only after a long 
and sharp struggle that the wrestler with 
Fate sinks to the earth and declares himself 
vanquished. Apart from the minute economy 
which is practised in every branch of con- 
sumption, whether of food, or fuel, or cloth- 
ing, there are numerous odd trades to which 
the indigent resort in order to gain a liveli- 
hood. Enough has already been said about 
the rag-pickers whom one meets so constantly 
at night, with their baskets slung on their 
backs, and armed with an iron hook and a 
lantern, Among that class are often to be 
found those who have known better days, and 
I have been told of one instance where among 
their ranks was discovered a once noted phy- 
sician, whose professional career had been 
ruined by an unfortunate operation, result- 








ing in the death of the patient. A few weeks 
ago a female rag-picker, aged fifty-three, and 
a married woman, committed suicide for love, 
and among the members of her own profes- 
sion who were present at the funeral was an 
ex-Prefect of the Seine, and a man who had 
once kept a fashionable store on the boule- 
vards. There are other trades, to establish 
which must have called for a certain amount 
of inventive talent. There is the vender of 
smoking - tobacco, whose stock-in-trade is 
formed from the ends of cigars picked up in 
the streets in front of the cafés and the thea- 
tres, and these cigar-ends, chopped up fine, 
form his merchandise. It has been esti- 
mated that in Paris the consumption of 
cigars amounts to three hundred thousand 
daily; so a vast number of cigar - stumps 
reward daily this enterprising dealer and his 
numerous associates. Then there is the fire- 
seller and the “guardian angel.” The fire- 
seller goes round with a brasier of hot coals 
in a little covered wagon, lined with sheet- 
iron, and for a sou he heats up the foot- 
warmers of the market-women. He makes 
his appearance at the markets as early as four 
o’clock in the morning in winter. The “ guar- 
dian angel” is a strong fellow, whose busi- 
ness it is to go round to the wine-shops and 
convey home those consumers who are too 
drunk to go home by themselves. Some of 
the large taverns have a “guardian angel” 
all to themselves. This celestially - named 
individual must not quit the drunkard con- 
fided to his care till he is beyond all danger 
from the police or from thieves. Sobriety is 
his primary qualification, and the first day he 
is found drunk he is ignominiously discharged. 
The seeker of cigar-ends has a companion in 
the crust-seeker, who hunts for those refuse 
bits of bread, too dry, too dirty, or too mouldy, 
for human food, which are to be found in 
the streets and the gutters. This bread he 
sells by the bagful to the rabbit-breeders in 
the suburbs of Paris; for French rabbits are 
very fond of bread, and consume large quan- 
tities of it. The dog-shearer drives a thriv- 
ing trade; it is he who attends to the toilet 
of those wonderful poodles with white, shaggy 
manes, and pink, close-eropped hinder quar- 
ters, their paws adorned with neat little frills, 
and their shorn tails finished off with a brush- 


like tuft of white hair, which attract our at- . 


tention while trotting at the heels of their 
masters or mistresses along the boulevards. 
The potato-maker washes, scrubs, skins, and 
polishes old potatoes of small size till they 
assume the silky, light-colored skin of new po- 
tatoes, and may then be enveloped in tissue-pa- 
per, and sold as the earliest productions of the 
season. The ham-bone maker, the leech-letters, 
the bird-feeders, all exercise odd professions. 
The item-collector is the man who scours 
Paris in search of items for the daily papers, 
one of which, if found and carefully written 
up, may bring him from one to two francs. 
A dreadful accident, or a fire, a runaway 
horse, or a mason fallen from a high scaffold- 
ing, are to him precious prizes. Unfortu- 
nately, he is often obliged to draw on his im- 
agination for the material for his work. 

The most horrible of all these little trades 
is indisputably that of the sorter, or person 
whose business it is to sort over and classify 





the rubbish collected by the rag-pickers. In 
the miserable dens where this industry is 
carried on, it often happens that the lamps 
die out, and refuse to burn, so fetid is the 
atmosphere arising from the filthy masses ac- 
cumulated there. The sorter either dies soon, 
or abandons his profession for another, for 
no human life can long endure the miasma 
engendered by the dirt in which they are 
obliged to work. 

The day-bankers do a brisk business 
among the market-women. They lend out 
five frances for a day to any one wishing to 
set up a little trade, exacting that the five 
francs shall be returned in the evening, and 
one sou paid for its use. This business was 
established thirty years ago by a man named 
Poildeloup, who used to charge two sous a 
day interest for his five-frane loans, but so 
many rivals sprang up that he was obliged to 
lower his price to the smaller amount, at 
which tariff it has been fixed ever since. 

The men who clean the leather belts and 
polish the buttons of the soldiers, also de- 
serve mention among the small industries of 
Paris. But many of these trades have passed 
away. One sees yo longer a figure, once fa- 
miliar enough to the streets of Paris, namely, 
the rat-killer, with his bunch of dead rats 
strung to the end of a pole, and his box of 
poison inscribed “ Death to Rats” under his 
arm. The seller of gilt watch-chains, with 
his two confederates who used to set the ex- 
ample of making purchases, has been sup- 
pressed by the police. The pencil-seller, who 
used so cleverly to sketch political carica- 
tures and portraits of persons actually pres- 
ent among the crowd, has vanished. Proba- 
bly his profession possessed a dangerous 
power in the daysof the empire. But enough 
of odd and remarkable professions still re- 
main to show how varied, how ingenious, 
and how persevering are those strugglers 
against the cruelty of Fate—the poor of 


Paris. 
Lucy H. Hoorrr. 
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MONG the phenomena of Nature re- 
lated to the earth which excite our in- 

terest, is the wondrous one—the tide. From 
a very early period of the world’s history it 
has been known that this oceanic movement 
is produced by the influence of the sun and 
moon. There are two tides, one caused by 
the sun, the other by the moon. At new 
moon, when the sun and moon are in con- 
junction, and at full-moon, when they are in 
opposition, the two waves concur, and the 
tide is at its highest—spring-tide. When the 
moon is at its quadratures, and is at right 
angles with the sun, the action of the sun and 
of the moon is diverse ; the two waves do not 
concur, and the tide is at its lowest—neap- 
tide. Popularly, the two waves are regarded 
as one, and the tidal-wave is generally spoken 
of as one. Popularly, too, it is attributed to 
the influence of the moon, as the influence of 
the moon is about two-thirds of the combined 
influence of the sun and moon. In what we 
have to say, therefore, we shall leave the sun 
out of the question—the principle governing 
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both being the same—and treat the wave as 
one; or, rather, we shall speak only of the 
tide incited by the moon. 

The tide is a vast, broad wave, of the 
average height of two feet, which seems to 
roll ceaselessly round the globe from east to 
west. The power of this wave is such that 
it slightly retards the revolution of the earth, 
which turns upon its axis from west to east. 
The tidal wave, however, is not progressive 
but undulatory, the ocean rising and falling 
in its place. It is the revolution of the earth 
which produces the apparent but not real 
outward motion. The undulation resembles 
the vibration of a cord stretched between two 
posts, and pulled in the centre. The tidal 
wave is stayed, affected, and deflected, by the 
obstruction and conformation of the various 
shores where it impinges. Along a part of 
the Irish coast, near Arklow, the tide is im- 
perceptible; on the shore of Norway it is 
slight ; at New York it is five feet; and at 
the Bay of Fundy it is seventy-one feet. 
These variations, which we give as examples, 
can be easily explained, and are the result of 
the general undulatory movement, modified 
by special and local causes, which we need 
not pause to describe, Toaching the grand- 
eur and the fearfulness which attend the flow 
of a mighty tide, no finer nor more thrilling 
description has been given than that by Scott 
in “ Redgauntlet.” Probably it is familiar to 
our readers. 

There is a mystery, however, about one 
feature of the tide which has always per- 
plexed students, and of which a satisfactory 
explanation is rarely given. Indeed, we have 
never been present at an examination in a 
public school when either the master or his 
pupils sueeeeded in shedding any light upon 
the subject. We refersto the reverse tide— 
that is to say, equivalent tides exhibit them- 
selves on opposite sides of the earth at the 
same time. If the moon‘is on one'side of the | 
earth, there will be astide on that: side—the | 
ocean rising toward the moon ;\and there will 
be an equal tide onthe other side—the antip- | 
odes—the ocean rising away from the solid | 
earth and the moon. It has been affirmed 
that the moon attracts the water under it, 
which, being mobile, yields and swells up, | 
and thus forms the tida] undulation. On the 
face of it, this explanation seems satisfactory 
80 far as relates to the tide on the side of the 
earth proximate to the moon; but, whether 
the statement be correct or incorrect, it does | 
not account for the reverse tide on the oppo- 
site side. Now, the moon does not attract 
the earth asa unit, and vice versa, but every 
particle of matter in the moon attracts every | 
particle of matter in the earth, and vice versa. 
Moreover, attraction diminishes with the in- 
crease of the distanee of the object attracted 
according to the square of the distance, by a 
well-established rule. These principles’ gov- 
erning the nature and measure of attraction | 
being, as weysuppose, undeniable, it follows | 
that the attractive force exerted by the moon 
—which, of course, is diminished by the 
amount ofthe counter-attraction of the | 
earth upon the moon—upon the surface of | 
the earth next to her is greater than it is at | 
the centre of the earth in a right line, and 
greater at the centre than it is at the oppo- | 
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| ence to the law of gravity, every particle seeks 


' does she do it? We answer: her influence 


site side of the earth, extending the radius, ; 
In fact, ‘it diminishes with the increase of the | 
square of the distance, so that there ought 
to be a much less tide upon the opposite side 
of the earth, or, rather, there ought to be no 
tide at all, if it be true that the tide proceeds 
from the drawing of the water by the moon ; 
yet there is an equal tide corresponding ex- 
actly with the one directly under the moon. 

Some writers, to escape the dilemma, have 
assumed that the moon not only draws the 
mobile water under her, but the solid kernel 
of the earth also, and that the water on the 
opposite side does not follow the kernel, but 
remains behind, and thus forms the reverse 
tide. Now, the reverse tide averages about 
four feet a day ; consequently, by that amount 
the earth must have been nearing the moon 
for ages, as no counter-motion to countervail 
the assumed one can be demonstrated. As 
the earth and the moon have not approached 
each other in such wise, the proposition is 
untenable. But, were it true that the kernel 
of the earth is deflected in the way and to 
the degree asserted, what reason can be given 
for the water remaining behind on the oppo- 
site side? By the law of gravity it would 
follow, and there would not only be no tide, 
but possibly very low water. The whole hy- 
pothesis is contrary to physical laws, and re- 
minds one ofthat kind of exegesis of a diffi- 
cult passage of Scripture, which either begs 
the question, or is no exegesis at all. 

Notwithstanding, the phenomenon of the 
reverse tide exists, and must be susceptible 
of explanation. We think it can be eluci- 
dated in accordance with known physical 
laws. 

In considering it, we will neglect centrif- 
ugal force, as that force, being only about 
one-sixteenth of the force of the attraction of 
gravitation at the equator, is inappreciable, 

Every particle of matter in the earth, by 
the law of gravity, attracts every other parti- | 
cle in the direetion of the centre. In obedi- 





the centre.» The ocean, though it constitutes 
a part of the térraqueous globe, is a free fluid 
on the surface of the solid part of the earth. , 
The superficies of water is vastly greater than 
that of land. Yet it is equally subordinate 
to the law of gravity. The density or weight 
of water is not always the same. It varies 
according to circumstances. When we say 
that the density or weight of a given part of 
the ocean is increased beyond the average at 
any time by any influence, we mean that, at 
that time, and at that part, the attraction of 
gravitation, and consequently the tendency of 
the water to press toward the centre of the 
earth, is enlarged. The measure of density 
or weight is the measure of gravity. 
Suppose, for example, the moon to be on 
the east side of the earth. There will bea 
tide on the east and west sides of the earth, 
and low water on the north and south sides. 
The moon evidently exerts an influence which 
causes this undulation in the ocean. But how 


is not to draw the mobile water on the east 
side of the earth toward her, as some fondly 
imagine, but her influence is to increase the 
weight or density of the water on the north 
ani south sides. Hence the water on the | 





north and south sides, succumbing to the law 
of gravity, presses toward the centre of the 
earth, and, in so doing, causes the water on 
the east and west sides to swell up; it is 
squeezed in on the north and south sides, and 
squeezed out on the east and west sides. 
Thus there is, necessarily, for mechanical 
reasons, an equal tide on the east side of the 
earth, next the moon, and on the west side 
opposite, the whole ocean taking the form of 
a slight ellipse. It is an undulation, and 
changes its position as the earth revolves and 
presents different faces to the moon, and also 
in accordance with the relation the waxing 
and waning moon may bear t6 the earth. 

Such is the action of the moon, and simi- 
larly of the sun, to produce their respective 
tidal waves. To examine into a nice calcula- 
tion of the relative influence of each is aside 
from our purpose. We only wish to set forth 
the general principle, which is very simple, 
and explains the mystery equally of the super 
and infra tides. 

But some one may ask: “‘ How do you know 
that the moon increases the action of gravity, 
as above stated, on the north and south sides 
of the earth? “Weanswer: Just as we know 
the truth of any other problem susceptible of 
demonstration, viz., by working it out mathe- 
matically. If the astronomer says Venus is 
so many miles distant, and possesses such a 
density, presuming his calculation to be cor- 
rect, we accept his dictum. When, therefore, 
the scientist, who, we are satisfied, under- 
stands the laws of the attraction of heavenly 
bodies, of gravity, and of all other forces 
which constitute elements in the case, having 
made a complete mathematical demonstration, 
avers that the moon, when it is on the east 
side of the earth, increases the weight or den- 
sity of the water on the north and south sides 
of the earth, and that, in consequence there- 
of, the water on the north and south sides 
presses in, and so squeezes out the water on 
the east and west sides of the earth, we ac- 
cept the truth of the proposition, though we 
may not be sufficiently accomplished in mathe- 
matics to work out his profound calculations, 
‘any more than we can those touching the dis- 
tanee and density of the heavenly bodies, 
which indeed only exact, scientific astrono- 
mers can verify. Moreover, accepting the 
accuracy of the calculation, we comprehend 
very readily why there must be am equal tide 
at the same time on both sides of the earth, 
why high water will always occur at, right 
angles to low water, and wice versa, 

What we have said is no novelty, no fan- 
cied discovery. The proposition, as we have 
popularly set it forth, has been mathematical- 
ly demonstrated by Professor Bartlett, late 
of West Point, in his work, which has long 
been in use at our Military Academy. Our 
purpose has been merely to draw away the 
veil from the tidal mystery—one. which we 
have seen hopelessly perplex teachers and pu- 


.pils. 


We will add that the fluid atmosphere is 
subject to the same law as the water, exhibits 
similar tidal undulation, and takes a'similar 
slight elliptical form, Yet'we believe the at- 
mospheric tide is so insignificant that it is not 
appreciable by the barometer. 

G. ©. McWuorrer, 
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GRACEFULNESS OF WATER. 


Y neighbor Hodgkins, despite his un- 
musical name, has a keen relish for 
natural beauty. He sometimes sees it, or 
thinks he does, where I confess I cannot. 
But this is always the difference between men 
of genius and us plodders in the vale of me- 
diocrity: they are endowed by Nature with 
higher faculties and keener senses than we, 
and when they assert any thing we have no 
alternative but to yield as gracefully as pos- 
sible, or to resist in that playful manner 
which leaves it doubtful whether we are in 
jest or in earnest. 

The other day he took me by the button, 
and held me for an hour in discoursing about 
the manifold beauties of water. I was weary 
long before he ended, but as he did not in- 
dulge the habit of Coleridge of talking with 
his eves shut, I dared not attempt Charles 
Lamb’s plan of release by gently cutting off 
the button, and leaving him to stand there 
talking with the button in his hand. On the 
contrary, what he said made such an impres- 
sion upon me that, on returning home, I fast- 
ened it down in short-hand while it was fresh 
in mind, and this is a transcript of it: 

“Of all things that beautify the surface 
of this blessed earth, there is not one that 
can compare in the diversity of its graceful 
forms with that, once element, but now com- 
pound, known as water. The varieties of 
shapes it assumes are almost past number- 
ing, and the differences in these, as to solid- 
ity, liquidity, and gaseity, are so great that it 
is only by seeing we can be persuaded to be- 
lieve them, yet, in each variety, there is some 
new and peculiar form of beauty which is 
scarcely attainable by any thing else. 

“If we look with a mere eye for color, we 
are filled with rapture. A poetical Frenchman, 
admiring the rich tints given by a certain 
mineral to flowers, fruits, and other forms of 
vegetation, said, ‘When Nature paints she 
dips her pencil in iron.’ But the Frenchman 
was true only in part. Whoever will look 
at the sparkling glories of the dew-drop, out- 
shining all the gems of the lapidary as far as 
they outshine the flowers of the field, or look 
at a rainbow spanning the earth with its arch 
composed of millions of dew-drops, and glow- 
ing with ruby and emerald and sapphire and 
amethyst, must acknowledge that, when Na- 
ture does her best, she paints in ‘ water-colors.’ 
Nor is this impression removed when, at sun- 
Set, we are ravished with the unutterable 
glories of the west ; or when, at twilight, our 
feelings sadden as we look upon the soft, neu- 
tral tints of the upper heavens.” 

As Hodgkins said this, I felt almost sorry 
he had not a better name, for he looked real- 
ly poetical. He continued : 

“ But coloring is not water; though with- 
out its refracting power we should never have 
enjoyed some of the richest colorings of Na- 
turé. Let us look at water in that form, first, 
in which it is most frequently seen—the va- 
porous. When vapor first steals from the 
earth or from a watery surface, it is usually 
invisible. Yet how beautiful is that strange 
quivering of the air which marks the begin- 





ning of its ascent, and then the clear, wavy 
streaks that appear as one tiny rivulet of 
transparent vapor unites with others, and 
they form, as it were, a little brook, winding 
its flexuous way toward heaven !—that is wa- 
ter in its least observable form of beauty. 

“By the next morning, however, it be- 
comes more noticeable. The whole valley 
below us is filled with mist, like a great white 
sea, with strangely level or strangely undulat- 
ing surface, hiding from view all objects be- 
low its face, while above it the elevated for- 
ests and sharp-topped hills appear like islands 
in Polynesia. 

“ Long before mid-day this mist has melted 
into the clear blue of heaven, where it has 
risen high and floated invisibly far off into the 
west. There it is met by a counter-current 
of cool air from the mountains, which again 
condenses it, and makes it visible, sometimes 
in small patches, looking like flocks of fleecy 
sheep, or of great white cattle in repose, float- 
ing lazily overhead ; sometimes in enormous 
piles —‘ thunder-heads,’ our country people 
graphically call them—magnificent mountains 
of dark clouds that roll grandly up from the 
west, full of the rumble of thunder, and en- 
chanting the eye with their ever-changing as- 
pects of beauty, not only as they roll among 
each other, but as each successive flash of 
lightning illuminates from a new point their 
mountain-like masses, and throws first one 
and then another of them boldly into the 
foreground. . 

“When that counter-current of cold air is 
not met, our vapor rises higher and yet higher 
into the heavens, until it assumes the cirrus 
forms of fibres, belts, curling streaks, sheaves 
of wheat, and ‘ mares’-tails,’ with their pointed 
ends turned up or down, according as the 
head is descending to form a rain-cloud or 
ascending to melt again into the blue vault 
above. The forms of clouds are endless, as 
every one knows, and, as every one knows, 
too, each form is beautiful, not only when 
lighted up with the glories of sunset or by 
the lightning-flash, but also when, with the 
sun at their backs, they show their dark 
bodies edged with margins of silvery white, 
and more especially when, having the sun- 
light to fall obliquely upon their snow-white 
fronts, the shadows of projecting masses are 
thrown across the intervening cloud-valleys, 
and are to be seen moving along the side of a 
lower mountain of cloud.” 

Here Hodgkins paused, as if reveling in 
the recollection of some particular cloud- 
scene, but possibly to rest either his lungs 
or his brain, and I used the opportunity to 
put in a word: 

“T have often enjoyed the clouds as you 
describe, and also I have enjoyed, of a sultry 
day, the cooling influence of a thunder- 
shower; but, if you can show me any beauty 
in the mere fall of rain, or in the mud and 
slush which are apt to follow, I shall be much 
obliged to you.” 

“ Beauty in the fall of rain, did you say?” 
he exclaimed. “Of course there is beauty, 
though not so much as in the cloud itself. 
Did you never notice the rain falling several 
miles away?” 

“ Whitening against the trees? Yes.” 

“T mean more than that: extending from 





the clouds to the earth. It is of the same 
general color with the rain-cloud, only some- 
what lighter and a little striped. Sometimes 
the shower begins to descend, but never 
reaches the earth. You can see where it 
ends, part of the way down. This often hap- 
pens after a severe drought, when the air is 
so thirsty that it drinks up the falling rain 
ere it has descended half-way. At ordinary 
times, though, you may see these rain-stripes 
extending all the way to the earth—perpen- 
dicular when first leaving the cloud, then 
slanting gently with the wind below, and con- 
tinuing to slant more and more (for it cre- 
ates a wind as it falls, on the principle of a 
water-blast), until finally it outruns the cloud, 
and reaches the earth a mile, perhaps, in ad- 
vance. 

“OF course you are no stranger to those 
broad and beautiful billows of snow-white rain 
that pulsate in advance of a heavy storm. 
You can see them, at intervals of perhaps a 
hundred yards, chasing each other as they 
rush past you at the distance of a quarter or 
half a mile. 

“As for the rain-drops themselves, when 
they are large and coming perpendicularly 
from a cloud under which the sunlight falls, I 
can scarcely imagine any thing more beauti- 
ful than they appear, dropping so deliberate- 
ly and glistening so brightly, that you can 
watch their descent for hundreds of feet.” 

Having never noticed this phenomenon, I 
only gave a polite bow and a smile of assent, 
resolved that I would keep my eyes open the 
next time we had a summer rain falling in 
the sunshine. 

“There is still another appearance of the 
rain- drop,” continued Hodgkins, “ which 
perhaps you have never noticed, yet which 
has been to me 2 source of curiosity as well 
as of enjoyment. It is when the drop falls 
from a moderate height—the lower limbs of 
a tree, for instance, or the edges of your por- 
tico—into a little basin of quiet water be- 
neath, and breaks into a number of silver- 
like globules, which roll on the surfaces of 
the water, for some seconds, before coalescing. 
I have seen these beautiful little spheres roll- 
ing and gamboling upon the surface of a 
smooth wet shelf when exposed to. falling 
drops. And only the other day I indulged 
myself for full half an hour beside a little riv- 
ulet, watching the successive creations and 
disappearances of a multitude of them to- 
gether, as the water trickled down a small 
twig, and fell, drop by drop, into a natural 
cup, formed by a scooped leaf, half an inch 
below. Upon the surface of the water in that 
cup, these little drops seemingly incased each 
in a transparent sac, and, flashing like so 
many diamonds, chased each other around 
their tiny inclosures, sometimes coalescing 
into globes of double size, but more frequent- 
ly exploding on contact into many minute 
globules, that again chased each other around, 
uniting and exploding, until their turn came 
to fall over the leaf-dam into the pool below. 
You may judge how lively must have been 
their play when I say that they were formed 
at the rate of about two a second, and that I 
have counted upward of a dozen at a time on 
a surface not two inches wide. 

“So much for the beauty of falling and 
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moving drops. And now to look at water in 
another form—” 

Here I interrupted him, rather malicious- 
ly, if the truth be told; for I had never no- 
ticed those singularly playful drops of water, 
and should have been glad for some excuse 
to question the correctness of his description, 
but it was too plain that he was in earnest, 
and that he had painted from Nature; so I 
contented myself with saying : 

“You have deeply interested me. I will 
never hereafter dispute the fact that rain is 
beautiful. But you have not yet given me the 
least view of the beauty of mud and slush that 
I asked for long ago.” 

There must have been a touch of surcasm 
in my voice, for Hodgkins’s face clouded a 
moment, and his fingers relaxed their grip of 
my button as if he were about to let go; but 
the sunshine again broke forth as he replied : 

“Mud and slush are usually associated 
with sensations of discomfort, and therefore 
the idea of beauty seems almost incompatible. 
But, if you will go with me to the dry bed 
of a rain-torrent, or of the smallest rivulet 
caused by rain, I will show you beauty enough, 
on the simple condition that the ‘mud and 
slush’ there have not been disturbed by the 
foot of either man or beast. Did you never 
notice how, after a rain, the particles of jetty 
black or of bluish sand, are separated from 
those which are white or yellow, and both 
these from the red clay, and left at the bot- 
tom of the water-course, disposed in grace- 
fal curves and eddies ?” 

My eye must have twinkled as Hodgkins 
asked this question, for his tone instantly 
changed. The truth is, I had often observed 
and even stopped to admire the phenomenon 
which he had described; and, cold-blooded 
though he evidently regarded me, I have often 
thought that these waved and curling lines 
upon the earth, which nothing but water can 
produce, are almost equal in gracefulness to 
the waves and curls which we see in the 
clouds. 

It was manifest to my companion that he 
had gained his point in vindicating the beau- 
ty of “ mud and slush,” and it was soon man- 
ifest to me, from the flash of his eye, that 
he had not yet finished all he had to say on 
the subject. 

“ Wonderfully graceful as may be the 
tracing left by water, as has been described,” 
said he, “I can show you something far more 
beautiful, as a result from the combination 
of water with ordinary soil, if you will only 
allow me to choose my time for it. That time 
must be of a winter day, when the surface of 
the wet earth has been raised by what our 
country-people call black frost. I once tore 
up a clod of this spongy earth, and examined 
it, first with my eye, then with a strong mag- 
nifier. You may suppose me exaggerating, 
but I am not, when I say that that unsightly 
clod of frozen earth furnished me with one 
of the most beautiful scenes I ever beheld. 
All through its interior, as seen under the 
magnifier, were columnar crystals of ice, 
some massive, some hair-like, but all white as 
snow. These columns were disposed into sev- 
eral stories, each having at top a thin, hori- 
zontal film of earth, and each story divided, 
here and there, into little grottoes and cav- 





erns, that communicated with each other, 
like the chambers, on a large scale, of the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. Greatly en- 
larged as these cavities and sparkling col- 
umns were by my glass, they forced upon me 
the conviction that, to the eyes of a being 
sufficiently minute, the splendor of this little 
world of wonders would more than eclipse 
those of the famous Grotto of Antiparos. 
“It is not without reason, therefore, that 
I have asserted that water can, and does, as- 
sume forms of beauty, even when associated 
with so unsightly a material as you call mud. 
“* And now, having been led by your ques- 
tion to consider water in its solid or frozen 
form sooner than I intended, I will here. take 
occasion to say that another one of the most 
beautiful things I ever saw in Nature was a 
frost produced under peculiar circumstances. 
Several warm and misty days in winter bad 
been suddenly succeeded by a very cold night. 
The earth was too warm to allow the descent 
of dew upon it in the shape of hoar-frost, and 
the mist was caught by the cold too near the 
earth to permit it to form itself into snow- 
clouds or even sleet. It was compelled to sei- 
tle, as condensed mist, on the vegetation and 
other rapid radiants between the earth and the 
heavens, and there to freeze, The next morn- 
ing presented a most brilliant spectacle. 
Every withered blade of grass—every dried 
filament of a weed—every bush and leaf, and 
every tree, from base to topmost twig, was 
incrusted with a glittering coat of thin, 
grainy -looking ice, white as snow. Under 
the microscope not a particle of this ice 
seemed to be crystallized as frost and snow 
usually are, but to be deposited in pellicles, 
large at the base, and tapering to the other 
end, and jointed like a very small infant’s 
finger, short and fat. Tall, slender weeds, 
with their broom-like tops drooping and 
swaying in the breeze, were peculiarly beau- 
tiful. The morning-glory, cypress, and other 
vines, with delicate stalks, presented a mass 
of graceful confusion ; while the larger spider- 
webs, whose strong cables enabled them to 
bear the weight, and hung in festoons of 
sparkling diamonds, were beyond description. 
“ As for the beauties of the snow-flake, I 
have not a word to say, and you know why. 
To do it justice we should need hours. The 
forms in which it appears are as multitudin- 
ous as we may suppose combinations of fig- 
ures controlled by the number siz; for all 
crystals of ice tend to dispose themselves, at 
angles of 60°, with kindred crystals, and thus 
to form six-sided figures, star-shaped, polyg- 
onal, or something else. On the subject of 
ice I say no more, though it is to be seen in 
hundreds of impressive forms. I wish to end 
as [intended to have begun, talking of the 
beauty of pure, simple water. 
“My spring gushes, clear as crystal, from 
a granite bed, and purls over the rocks, and 
among the wild shrubbery of its ravine, until 
it unites with other rivulets, and forms a 
brook, which unites with other brooks to fill 
my neighbor’s mill-pond, and (after serving 
him) to drive a small factory below him; 
after which it loses itself in a river, and 
works its way, for hundreds of miles, to the 
coast. I have looked at the rivulet, at the 
brook, at the mill-pond, at the water quiver- 











ing so mysteriously when it plunges over the 
factory-dam, and at the same water as it 
whirls and eddies among the rocks in the 
river, and at last flows smoothly to its desti- 
nation, and I must say that at every point 
there is a new style of beauty. 

“ And now that we have reached the sea, 
what less can we do, even in fancy, than to 
look on with admiration? Is it a harbor for 
ships that lies before us? The eye never 
wearies with it. Its beauty is so changeful 
as never to be for two hours, seldom for two 
minutes, the same. [Even if there are no 
vessels nor sail-boats in sight, yet every 
change in the breeze produces a change in 
its aspect, from ‘ the lively repose,’ attributed 
to it by the poet Martial, to the muddy 
surges of a gale. 

“ And then the grand, old ocean beyond, 
with its never-ceasing roll—for poets may 
paint as they will the heavens mirrored so 
perfectly in the glassy surface of a calm that 
a ship sleeping at night seems as if hung in 
the centre of a vast hollow sphere, studded 
below as well as above with moveless stars; 
but, much as I have been upon the ocean, I 
have never yet seen that sight, nor do I be- 
lieve that any one else, whether ‘ancient 
mariner’ or youthful mariner, has ever seen 
it except in fancy. The surface may be 
glassy, but to my experience there is always 
a swell; and in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
days, or hours, out of a thousand, there are 
ripples, if not cresting waves, 

“Now these movements upon the surface 
of water are always beautiful. You may be- 
gin your observation of them with micro- 
scope in hand, examining the wavelets in the 
vibrating cups of an harmonicon, the musical 
goblets of Franklin, and you will be charmed 
with their graceful intricacy. You may throw 
a pebble into a pond or lake with glassy sur- 
face, and watch the ever widening of the con- 
centric circles that mark the disturbance, 
and you will be delighted with its beautiful 
simplicity. And the like is true of all waves, 
from the ripple in a fish-pond to the moun- 
tain billow that crests higher than your head, 
as you stand on a vessel’s deck, or to the 
surf as it bursts with thunder upon the 
beach.” 

Here my friend Hodgkins drew a long 
breath, and let go my button. He had 
stopped for very weariness. I was about to 
thank him for his “ discourse,” and to move 
homeward, when I saw the evidence of anoth- 
er thought flash through his eye. I kept my 
place, and he seemed to appreciate the com- 
pliment ; but he did not keep me long. 

“T have been talking here,” he said, “till 
you are weary, at least I am, about the beau- 
ties of water, and yet one of the most won- 
derful of its graceful forms has escaped mem- 
ory until now, when all that I can do is bare- 
ly to mention it—I mean the bubd/e.” 

He was about to utter his last sentencé 
when, my curiosity having been aroused by 
the enthusiasm of his tone, I said: 

“The bubble is beautiful, whether large 
or small, and whetber appearing singly or in 
those masses which we call foam ; but what 
there is so wonderful in it I should be glad to 
have you tell.” 

“ Wonderful!” he exclaimed, interrogs 
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tively. ‘ Why, it is one of the most wonder- 
ful things in Nature! I was led to study it 
from a mechanical point of view by having 
once seen a bricklayer make an old-time 
bake-oven, shaped like a bubble on water. 
He began by making a mound of saad, ex- 
actly the size and shape of the intended in- 
terior. With this sand as a support, he laid 


his brick in a dome-shape, cementing each | 


course with mortar. When the dome was 
finished, and the bricks could support each 
other, on the principle of an arch, he re- 
moved the sand, and all was firm. But in 
the bubble, which is of the same shape, the 
bricks, as you may call its molecules, have no 
mortar to make them adhere; so far as we 
know, their sides are not even squared, to 
enable them to support each other by friction, 
like bricks without mortar. Indeed, there is 
no friction, for there is no contact, but every 
particle moves with perfect freedom around 
and beside every other particle. When you 
can explain to me how an arch, built in that 
way, can last longer than the instant neces- 
sary for it to fall down, you will solve one of 
the mysteries of Nature. The bubble is by 
no means destitute of beauty, either of form 
or of coloring, but the chief beauty to my 
mind is its wonderful mechanism. 

“When you propounded that last ques- 
tion, I was about to say what I say now, that 
the water from my spring is remarkably clear, 
and I have made it a matter of conscience to 
supply my table with the clearest of glass 
tumblers. Now, there is scarcely a day of my 
life in which the feeling of worship is not ex- 
cited as a tumbler of clear, sparkling water, 
illumined from the opposite window, is raised 
tomy lips. The question involuntarily arises, 
‘What gem in the crown or casket of a queen 
can equal it in beauty?’” 

F. R. Gourprne. 
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A VISION OF THE DAY. 





: ioe wheat was flowing ankle-deep 

Across the field from side to side, 

And dipping in the emerald waves 
The swallows flew in circles wide. 


The sun, a moment flaring red, 
Shot level rays athwart the world ; 
Then quenched his fire behind the hills 
With rosy vapors o’er him curled. 


A sweet, insinuating calm, 
A calm just one remove from sleep, 
Such as a tranquil watcher feels, 
Seeing mild stars at midnight sweep 


Through splendid purple deep, and swing 
Their old, ripe clusters down the west 
To where, on undiscovered hills, 
The gods have gathered them to rest— 


A calm like that hung over all 
The dusky groves, and, filtered through 
The thorny hedges, touched the wheat 
Till every blade was bright with dew. 


Was itadream? We call things dreams 
When we must needs do so, or own 
Belief in old, exploded myths, 
Whose very smoke has long since flown. 





Was ita dream? Mine own eyes saw, 
And Ceres came across the wheat 

That, like bright water, dimpled round 
The golden sandals of her feet. 


She came and passed, as wild-birds pass, 
By some rare impulse borne along, 

Bright-eyed and sweet with golden hair, 
And lips that overflowed with song. 


‘** © tiller of the field,’’ she said, 
‘* Be hopeful, I have come again ; 
The sun shall shine for thee and thine, 
For thee the mists shall gather rain: 


*¢ And never more, by man accursed, 
Shall droop the corn and faint the vine ; 

The bins shall groan with yellow grain, 
The vats o’erbrim with generous wine. 


*¢ The rustic maids shall deck their hair 
With coronets of wheat for me; 

The whole wide world shall bloom afresh 
For grander fruitage yet to be.” 


A clash and clang. ‘ Go’long, Red-buck!” 
Late from their work my boys had come, 

And drowned the goddess’ song the while 
They hauled a broken harrow home. 


James Mavrice THompson. 
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HEILBRONN, ON THE NECKAR. 
SEE ILLUSTRATION ON PAGE 720. 


F it is not a grand it is certainly an ex- 
ceedingly lovely and picturesque land- 
scape that greets the eye of him who visits 
the quaint old city of Heilbronn, on the 
Neckar. 

If the tourist comes from the south—from 
Stuttgart—he ascends, in graceful curves— 
which present a series of charming views of 
the surrounding country and of the city he 
leaves behind—an elevated plateau, from 
which, at Besigheim, he looks down on the 
Neckar, the largest stream of Wurtemberg, 
at its confluence with the Enz, a small river 
that rises in the Black Forest. Here the 
Neckar Valley becomes so narrow that, in 
building the railroad, it was necessary to 
tunnel one of the hills by which it is invaded. 
Soon after emerging from: this tunnel, the 
tourist sees in the distance, to his right, high 
above the surface of the river, the most note- 
worthy structure of Heilbronn—Saint Kil- 
ian’s Church. The narrow pass soon widens 
to a broad, smiling valley, encircled by a 
chain of hills, which are planted, on all their 
sunny slopes, with vines, and crowned with 
trees of more or less stately growth. In the 
centre of this valley, on both sides of the 
Neckar, with its numerous spires, towers, and 
tall factory-chimneys, stands Heilbronn. 

If the tourist would have an extended 
view of the surrounding country, he has but 
to ascend one of the neighboring elevations 
—the much-visited Wartburg, with its tower, 
for-example. To the southwest he will see 
certain peaks of the Swabian Alps; to the 
north, a portion of the Oden Forest; to the 
east, the Léwensteiner Mountains, which ex- 
tend to the banks of the Neckar, one of them 
being the Wartburg itself, which rises nine 
hundred and forty-six feet above the level of 
the sea, and four hundred and fifty feet above 
the surface of the river. 

The name of this old town appears first 
about the middle of the eighth century, and 
was written “ Heliprunna,” or “ Heilicprun- 


! na.” It comes, doubtless, from a fountain 
(Brunnen) in the central part of the city, now 
called the Church Fountain (Kirchbrunnen). 
The name probably meant originally the 
“Fountain of the Saints,” rather than the 
“ Sacred Fountain ” (Heilbrunnen). 

There is nothing more noteworthy, perhaps, 
in the history of Heilbronn than the enmity 
which its Christian population, in common 
with the Christians of many other German 
towns, evinced for generations toward the 
Jews. The town-council, exasperated at the 
usuries of the Jewish money-lenders, not only 
on several occasions declared their demands 
on their creditors invalid, but drove them out 
of thecity. This was done most thoroughly in 
1469. After that date, for some hundreds 
of years, every Hebrew who would enter the 
city was compelled to pay a toll of fifteen 
kreutzers. Now the Jews of Heilbronn are 
quite numerous, and are among the most 
prosperous of its citizens—a fact of which 
there needs no better evidence than the mag- 
nificent synagogue now being built by them, 
and which they hope to have completed with- 
in the current year. 

Heilbronn at present is one of the most 
flourishing manufacturing towns of Wurtem- 
berg, and contains a population of about 
twenty thousand. 

On the market-place stands the town-hall, 
a quaint old building, in which the visitor is 
shown, among other objects of interest, a re- 
markable clock, made as long ago as 1680, 
by one Herbeck, and several manuscript let- 
ters of Gétz von Berlichingen and other dis- 
tinguished German knights of the olden time. 

The spacious old house round the corner 
is said to have been the birth-house of Kit- 
chen von Heilbronn, a beautiful girl, who, 
story (but not history) says, was clandestinely 
married to the son of an emperor, and whose 
fortunes have served as the theme of more 
than one German drama. That lovely Kate 
was born in this house, or that there ever 
was such a person, is doubtful. 

To the north stands the Nicolai Church, 
a modest Gothic structure, in which, in the 
year 1525, the first Protestant service in 
Heilbronn was held. Opposite is the so- 
called “ Schiller House,” in which the poet 
lived for a time in the years 1793-1794. 

The Thief’s Tower, as Gétz von Berlich- 
ingen called it, now known as Gdtzen’s 
Tower, in which Goethe, in his tragedy, con- 
trary to historic fact, lets the knight die—in 
the year 1519 he passed one night here as a 
prisoner—this high, old, red tower stands on 
the Neckar, above the bridge, and presents 
a very picturesque appearance from the rail- 
road-station. 

The most imposing and remarkable struct- 
ure of the city is St. Kilian Church, which 
was founded in the year 1013, and completed, 
as we now see it, in 1529. The walls of the 
interior are adorned by several fine paintings 
by Tillmann Riemenschneider, an artist who 
was born about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

—_—— 


FISHING IN ICELAND.* 


As I had come to Sorg on account of the 
capital fishing to be had in the neighborhood, 
I managed to get the owner of the farm at 
which we were stopping to accompany me 
next day, in Bjarni’s + absence. 

The Sorg is a large fosse, or water-fall, at 
the southern end of Thingvalla Lake, which 
carries the water into Olayesvatn, the second 
lake ; thence it flows out, in three cascades, 
to the river. It was a four-mile ride from the 
farm ; and, as we ascended ridge after ridge 





* “Six Weeks in the Saddle: a Painter's Jour 





ney in Iceland,” by 8. E. Waller, London, 
+ His servant. 
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of high ground, the scenery was very grand, 
and soon after, when we struck the river and 
rode along the banks toward the lake, it be- 
came quite magnificent. The water in the 
stream (which was much flooded) was of a 
most extraordinary shot-color, varying from 
deepest ultramarine to light emerald-green— 
no brown in it whatever; in fact, it had more 
the appearance of dye. It rushed along at a 
pace I never saw equaled before, and with a 
loud, moaning, roaring sound. The banks, 
for many yards on either side, were quite un- 
safe, from the undermining action of the cur- 
rent; and so rapidly did the great waves dart 
past that stones of immense size, that I pushed 
in, were carried down a long way before they 
sank out of sight, for the water was so clear 
that we could see many feet down into it 
whenever a shadow crossed the surface. A 
mile farther on, we reached the first cascade, 
tearing wildly over a mass of rocks, roaring 
and leaping down into the stream below. Be- 
yond this, higher up the valley, we saw the 
other two, one above the other; and as each 
-water-fall brought its own river, which met 
the streams of its neighbors in one writhing, 
seething whirlpool two hundred yards below, 
and as the immense pillars of spray rose from 
these terrible waters, and united into one vast 
column of white vapor which hung over the 
whole panorama, illumined by the hot rays 
of a midsummer sun, the effect was as mag- 
nificent as any thing I ever saw in my life. 

Another mile’s riding, and we reached the 
fall at the head of the smaller lake; and, just 
as we sighted it, the sky suddenly clouded 
over, and the rain-clouds drifted up over the 
water. 

“ That’s capital,” said the farmer; “ you 
will be able to fish to-day.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, the sun is gone in, and the flies 
won’t worry us; they are never very bad, 
unless the sun is hot.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said; “I have heard that 
there is a sort of gnat in Iceland which is 
very troublesome, and some one suggested 
that I should bring a mosquito-veil; but I 
have seen nothing of“them as yet.” 

“No, because you have not been to the 
lakes where they are usually found. If you 
came to this place on a hot day, you would 
be driven away ; and, if you went to My-vatn” 
(which signifies “ gnat-water”’), “ you would 
have to look out for your horses. Why, a 
friend of mine had two horses bitten to 
death.” 

I felt a little incredulous of the friend’s 
horses, but said nothing. 

“Why,” the farmer continued, “it is 
these countless myriads of gnats that make 
the fishing so good. The fish gorge them- 
selves with them, and you will see for your- 
self presently a regular surface of fish on the 
water, waiting for the fly.” 

This, I found, was perfectly true; for, on 
nearing the lake, the immense masses of 
closely-packed fish on the top of the water 
near the water-fall was a sight that quite 
staggered me. 

We hobbled the horses, and, when I had 
put up my rod, tried the fish with various 
kinds of artificial fly, but not one would they 
take. I suppose they had had enough of the 
natural ones. We then dug up some worms, 
and hardly had I let my bait touch the water 
before an immense fish sprung upon it. How 
I wished for my salmon-rod, instead of the 
flimsy trout-tackle I had brought with me! 
It was impossible to pull it in, and I was 
forced to let it drag me up and down the 
bank, over the rocks, into the water, and, in 
fact, do with me just what it pleased, for half 
an hour before I dared take it in hand. Had 
I had Bjarni, I should have had no fear; but 
my farmer friend became so excited, as he 
had never seen a fish caught with a rod be- 
fore, that he could hardly contain himself. 





When the fish was pulled into the shallows, I 
managed to explain to him that he must get 
into the lake, between the monster and the 
deep water, and do all he could to drive it 
out. 

He cautiously crawled down the bank, 
waded round to the fish, drove it into a little 
niche in the rock, and then, falling upon it 
as if it had been a wild beast, drew his jack- 
knife, and cut off its head. 

The fish weighed about ten pounds, which 
was not bad, considering the very slight 
tackle I had at my command. The whole 
morning’s sport was but a repetition of this 
maneuvre. Each time I dropped my bait 
into the water I caught a fish, and each fish 
cost me a good half-hour’s struggle; many 
were lost. One old fellow took particular 
note of, for, after swallowing the hook, he 
went off steadily across the lake, slowly and 
without the least hurry. I knew I had gota 
giant by his way of taking it, so prepared for 
the worst. On he went, steadily; my reel at 
last gave out. The irresistible pull contin- 
ued; the rod bent double; then I conclude 
the hook pricked him, for he gave one im- 


mense spring, four feet clear above the water, , 


took away all my gut, and broke the top joint 
of the rod in two places. 

This accident, of course, checked further 
proceedings for the day, and we slung our 
fish across the horses, tying them together 
with long grass. There were only two of 
them under six pounds’ weight. The Ice- 
landers call this fish silungr, though what 
they are I don’t know. Their backs are 
brownish gray, and their bellies like the red 
gold of a gold-fish. The flesh is somewhat 
similar to salmon, but apt to be dry. They 
run to a great size, for the monster that broke 
my rod weighed (I should imagine) at least 
twenty-five pounds. As for the flies that I 
had heard so much of, I ceased to trouble 
about them, as the drizzling rain had effectu- 
ally kept them off—if, indeed, they existed 
at all. 

When we reached home again, I found 
Bjarni with letters and newspapers, and, after 
a capital dinner of fish, laid down on my bed, 
and read and reread the various assortment 
of news that had happily reached me. 

On Saturday morning, Bjarni and I started 
off again to the lake when I had mended my 
rod and made it quite secure. As I had 
caught so many fish on the previous day, 
with the indifferent assistance of my friend 
the farmer, I imagined that I might do twice 
as well with the help of the experienced 
Bjarni. 

Off we went in the burning sun, and rode 
briskly up toward the high grounds from 
which we could see the outline of the lake. 
As we reached the summit of the line of hills 
overlooking the water, we perceived a sort 
of mist hanging over the shore. 

“OQ Helveta!” said Bjarni, “ the flies are 
” 

We rode on, and shortly became envel- 
oped in myriads of flies. Every minute they 
multiplied by thousands; and by the time we 
had reached the banks of the river, which 
flows out of the lake, we were almost invis- 
ible to one another. 

I had just begun to feel hundreds of sharp 
little stings when a brisk breeze came off the 
water and scattered our enemies, and in two 
minutes we were able to breathe again. 

“ Bjarni,” said I, “if this is the sort of 
thing, I shall go back.” 

“Oh,” said he, “it won’t be so bad at the 
big water ; besides, the sun has gone in.” 

Well, I listened to the voice of the charm- 
er, and was persuaded to go on. 

As it happened, a few clouds came up 
over the hills, so that, when we reached the 
banks of the lake, our enemies were compara- 
tively few. The horses were turned loose to 
graze, and, when the rod.was put up, we clam- 


up 





bered down the rocks to commence opera- 
tions. 

I had just hooked a fish, when all in a mo- 
ment the sun burst forth with a perfectly 
tropical heat upon the mountains, and—I can 
find no other expression for it—“ the devil 
was uftchained.” What we had experienced 
half an hour previously was simply laughable 
to what we now endured; from the earth, the 
grass, the rocks—in fact, from everywhere— 
arose a living fog of countless myriads of 
long-winged flies. 

Sting, sting, sting, on they came. It was 
useless to attempt to beat them off. We had 
our handkerchiefs out in a moment, and tied 
them round our heads, leaving a small slit for 
one eye to see through; and, to make matters 
more secure, I fixed my eye-glass in the ex- 
posed eye. We pulled our socks up over our 
trousers, put the wading-boots over the socks, 
tied strings round our sleeves, and attempted 
to get away. 

This was easier said than done, for our 
poor horses, maddened by the attacks of these 
voracious creatures, had galloped away, and 
we dared not peep out of our head-dresses for 
more than half a second at a time to look for 
them. My broad-brimmed hat was weighed 
down upon my shoulders by the heaving 
masses of these insects. Not a spot of the 
color of my coat was visible; and, had I met 
my servant suddenly in other circumstances, 
I should not have known him to be a man. 
He was one uniform gray from head to foot; 
the slope of his shoulders being continuous 
with the sides of his head, he had the appear- 
ance of a man wrapped in a living cloak, and, 
as he walked, solid lumps of flies fell from his 
back on to the ground. To those who have 
seen bees swarming, it will not be a difficult 
matter either to picture to themselves the ap- 
pearance of these conglomerations of insects, 
or to understand the wretched pickle they in- 
volved us in. 

I made a desperate attempt io gather my 
things together, but I simply could not, and, 
rod in hand, turned and fled up the hill-side, 
as hard as I could go, for more than a mile. 
On a crag I sat down and rested, free from 
my tormentors, and at my ease watched the 
unhappy Bjarni, a mere speck in the distance, 
rushing up and down the long valley like a 
lunatic, in vain efforts to catch the horses. 

At last he secured them, and brought 
them up the hill. They were covered with 
blood, and much frightened, Murder’s white 
coat showing the sanguinary stains very viv- 
idly. His eyes were swollen and full of flies, 
as were the nostrils of both. 

Poor Bjarni! when I told him that I had 
left my rod-case, straps, fishing-book, etc., on 
the bank, he was much disconcerted. In the 
bravest way, however, he went back and re- 
covered them. I would not have gone on any 
consideration. 

When we got home, I discovered that I 
had been served pretty roughly; for not 
only had I to change every thing, as be- 
tween each article of clothing was a com- 
plete paste of hundreds of smashed flies—a 
natural blister, in fact—but my face, neck, 
and wrists, were swollen dreadfully, and cov- 
ered with bites, and my right arm was one 
fierce rash from the shoulder downward. 


—_—+ 


DUBLIN IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


Tue city’s growth, as I call the period dat- 
ing from the middle of the century, when, 
with the rebuilding of Trinity College, its no- 
ble architecture began to rise, was little else 
than a prolonged uproar. The capital was 
just as riotous as the country at large was 
miserable. The three national passions of 
the time were drinking, gambling, and fight- 
ing, and, of this truly Hibernian triad, fight- 
ing was certainly the favorite. The writer 
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of “Sketches in Ireland Sixty Years ago” 
(published in 1849), an indisputable author- 
ity, enlightens us upon the subject with many 
striking recollections. He shows us that, 
however his countrymen may have differed in 
those days, they were all agreed on one point 
—that of battering one another. The pistol 
of the upper class and the cudgel of the lower 
alike demonstrated the fact that pugnacity 
was a something constantly secreting in their 
veins, which they required at certain intervals 
to get rid of ina combat. It is hard to say 
there was any vindictiveness or bad feeling in 
the matter, it was a physical necessity similar 
to that of certain systems which periodically 
demand the benefit of alterative medicines. 

In Dublin, the national distinction ob- 
tained force from concentration. Of what 
other capital in Europe could be instanced 
such a fact as the constant and terrible con- 
flicts of the Liberty and Ormond Quay Boys? 
The former were a mass of weavers, the de- 
scendants of a Huguenot colony who found a 
home in Dublin after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and who seemed to have felt 
it a point of honor to belabor the Catholics 
they neighbored in order to keep up the 
memory of the good old wars of the bien 

i The latter were the city butchers, 
who, though now perfectly content to slaugh- 
ter cattle instead of heretics, still were always 
ready for a mélée, and very happy to assist 
their foes in dabbling the ragged skirts of 
Irish history in the gutters. Thus, whenever 
the weavers, grown belligerent, swarmed 
down on them from their heights, a fight 
would last for several days, during which the 
streets became impassable, all business was 
suspended, while the guardians of the city’s 
peace, unable to separate the combatants, 
quietly took up good positions from which 
they could survey and criticise them. 

In an outbreak that occurred in 1790 it 
was said a thousand men were en; » who, 
with all the heat of battle, filled the air with 
their shouts and groans, and strewed the 
ground with their bruised and wounded. 
There was a struggle for one of the bridges 
worthy of the ardor of old Rome. Nor were 
their weapons on these occasions always con- 
fined to sticks and cudgels. The butchers 
would occasionally use their knives to 
“hough” their adversaries—that is, to cut 
the tendon of the leg, by which the sufferer 
was maimed for life, and the weavers would 
retaliate by hanging the butchers on their 
own hooks, carefully displacing all the dead 
joints and suspending the live ones by their 
jaws.* 

Nor were these conflicts always limited to 
the ignorant and vulgar. Men of the highest 
rank and influence were known to have had a 
share in them. The young aristocrat who 
would have felt himself immeasurably de- 
graded by associating, however transiently, 
with an honest tradesman, or even a mer- 
chant, made a boast of the ties he had formed 
with the butchers or the weavers, and the en- 
joyment he had derived from the savage ex- 
cesses of the streets. Such an anomaly is 
only to be explained by the existence of a 
mental epidemic. There was a contagion in 
the exchange of blows which neither high 
nor low were proof against. It was not only 
the man of Donnybrook, but the “ curled dar- 
ling” of the time, who, as he lounged wea- 
tily at a levee or yawned all day in his club 
window, felt “blue-moulded for want of a 
bating.” + 

To the noble cause of uproar the students 
of Trinity College were no mean contributors. 
From the day their splendid structure re- 
opened for the cultivation and advancement 
of the Irish mind, the statue of Mars as much 
as of Minerva had a right to a place on its 








7“ Sketch ” 
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pediment.: The students never failed to take 
part in the above riots (supporting the weav- 
ers as good Protestants), and they employed 
a formidable weapon in the heavy keys of 
their rooms, which they converted into slings 
by tying them in the tails of their college 
gowns. But their especial field was the thea- 
tre, where the muscular taste of the roisterer 
could be varied and augmented by the men- 
tal zest of the critic. At any slight to a the- 
atrical favorite, or rebuff from an unpliant 
manager, they were ready to demolish the 
house, or run the offender through the body. 

They made it a practice to attend the re- 
hearsals, where, forming a circle round the 
performers, they compelled the latter to sub- 
mit, not only to their presence, but their 
judgment; and at night, when they took 
their places in the front rows of the pit, their 
method of condemning an actor’s errors was 
by assailing him with oranges. To the ac- 
tresses their conduct knew no limit of au- 
dacity. They would cross the orchestra dur- 
ing the performance, hunt the ladies to their 
dressing-rooms, and there keep them im- 
prisoned while the audience was waiting their 
reappearance. The well-known “ Kelly Riot,” 
of which Victor has left us an account, shows 
a party of them, who were enraged with the 
manager, the elder Sheridan, leaping on to 
the stage with their drawn swords, driving 
the actors before them in a crowd, and pierc- 
ing the scenes and clothes-chests, with the 
view, as they said, of “ feeling for him.” 

And of course these decorous youths were 
possessed of their immunities. The interior 
of Trinity College was made a sanctuary to 
debtors, and woe to the unhappy bailiff who 
dared to violate its precincts. A wooden 
pump stooc in its forecourt, to which the de- 
linquent was instantly dragged and subjected 
to a drenching, which, as it often improved 
his body, it was hoped would purify his mind. 
It is even related that on one of these occa- 
sions a tutor happened to pass, who, instead 
of rescuing their victim, exclaimed to them 
sarcastically, “Be merciful, gentlemen! be 
merciful! Don’t nail his ears to the pump” 
—a hint which was, of course, received with 
a shout of approbation ; a hammer and nails 
being procured at once, and the poor wretch 
secured to the wood in the cruel way that had 
been suggested—a barbarity which, if it can 
be considered the less heinous because in 
sport, still, whether on the part of teacher or 
pup is a tolerable index to the time.*— 
“ Life of Samuel Lover” (London, 1874). 


—_——+— 


A STREET-SCENE IN BERLIN. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Tue elegant world was out in full force 
“Unter den Linden.” Brilliant toilets and 
cheerful faces, elastic figures, youth and 
wealth, all passed in quick succession—a 
picture of happiness and gayety, of plenty- 
and-to-spare, and, over all, shone the invig- 
orating sun of early May. 

Almost unconsciously I fell into the stream 
of promenaders, and slowly allowed myself 
to be carried along by it, one of the most 
joyous among the joyous, or more properly, 
perhaps, one of the most careless among the 
careless. How impressive was the contrast 
the picture presented, therefore, when, from 
behind a large door, in one of the side alleys, 
a woman, deathly pale, with a child on one 
arm and leading another somewhat larger, 
approached me and said, in a low, tremulous 
tone: 

“ Have pity, sir, on a poor, sick mother, 
who has no bread for her children !” 

The tone of her voice and her wretched 
appearance touched me to the heart. I saw 





* “ Sketches of Ireland,” p. 6. 








that it was no habitual beggar who addressed 
me; that she had not uttered a lesson 
conned. She had not yet reached the utmost 
limit of misery, for a certain neatness char- 


acterized her appearance. But she was ill; 
she was evidently suffering from a fever of 
the intermitting type, for she shivered, al- 
though in the sun where she stood it was 
quite warm, and the child on her arm seemed 
to be also ailing. For a moment she blushed 
crimson, as she made her appeal—not slowly 
and in the whining tone usually adopted by 
the professional beggar, but rapidly, and in a 
tone resembling a half-suppressed cry. It 
was clear that she had not long been a beggar, 
and, to judge by appearances, she was a wor- 
thy object of charity, My hand was quickly 
in my pocket. I gave her a sum that would 
certainly make her comfortable for two or 
three days at least. How her eyes shone with 
gratitude and delight as I pressed the coin 
into her thin, cold hand! And, as her pale 
lips were about to utter some words of thanks, 
a harsh male voice made itself heard behind 
us, and frightened us both. A policeman, 
unnoticed, had approached, who said, in an 
unfeeling tone: 

‘* How dare you be so bold, woman, as to 
beg here ia broad daylight on the promenade! 
—you must go with me to the station-house ;” 
and he pushed her unceremoniously, but not 
roughly, into the side alley to get her, as it 
seemed, on less sacred ground. The poor 
woman trembled worse than she had done as 
he pushed her on before him, and I distinctly 
heard her sob. I immediately decided to fol- 
low them, and I was soon near enough to hear 
the woman say: 

“ Have pity on me, sir! Iam not a beg- 
ar—it is the first time, Heaven knows it is! 
y husband died four weeks ago; I am ill 

and absolutely destitute, and my poor chil- 
dren are hungry. I have been to the family 
I used to work for before I was taken sick, 
but they have got another woman in my place. 
And when I crossed the promenade, on my 
way home, and saw all the fine people, I 
thought if I could find one or two amon 
them that could feel for the unfortunate an 
wretched when there, perhaps my little ones 
would not have to go to bed to-night hungry. 
This, sir, is the way it came. Let me go, sir, 
do let me go!” 

“You must go with me to the station- 
house, madam—lI must do my duty. We will 
see what can be done when we get there,” 
replied the officer, in a tone that showed no 
disposition to be moved by tears or entreaties, 

“ Ah,” moaned the woman, “to be com- 
pelled to go through the streets with a police- 
man—it will kill me!” 

The children now made themselves heard 
in tones that were really heart-rending. 

“Come, come, my good woman,” said the 
officer, in a tone that showed he was not al- 
together insensible to pity, “many people 
have gone with us through the streets with- 
out its killing them.” 

“But then, good Heavens, perhaps the 
people will think I have stolen something, 
and I have nothing in the world but my good 
name!” 

I could contain myself no longer. I 
quickened my pace, and, as I came up beside 
them, I said to the guardian of the law : 

“Strain a point, officer—see, the woman 
is ill, and then she did not really beg. I was 
induced to give her a trifle, rather by her a 
pearance than by any thing she said to me.” 

“Yes, officer, do as the gentleman says— 
please do!” pleaded the woman. 

“It is not possible, sir,” replied the offi- 
cial; “I should not have seen her, perhaps, 
for sometimes I—I see very badly. But just 
then my lieutenant rode by and pointed the 
woman out to me, so you see I must do my 
duty. He has often reprimanded me for not 
‘having my eyes about me,’ as he says. If 
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he should not find the woman on the register 
at the station-house, it might go hard with 
me.” 

We were now far from the promenade, 
and had reached a corner of the 7'hiergarten 
—the Central Park of Berlin. The children 
still continued to cry, and the prisoner to be- 
wail her misfortune. 

“Oh, do let me go! don’t take me to the 
station-house, I beg! What will become of 
me ?” she pleaded. 

I, too, made one more effort to persuade 
him. He stopped short, and, turning toward 
me with as imposing and dignified a mien as 
he could command, he said : 

“T must ask you, sir, to leave us now—in 
fact, I must insist upon it.” 

I was compelled to comply. I therefore 
took another path, and allowed him to go on 
alone with his prisoner, and, as I did so, I 
tried to divine what there was in the mun’s 
face that did not seem to harmonize with his 
conduct. My eyes naturally followed the 
group as long as they were in sight. A few 
minutes only elapsed when I observed that 
the officer slackened his pace, and two or 
three times looked searchingly around. Then 
he suddenly stopped and passed his arm un- 
der the fore-piece of his helmet. And now, 
see, he thrusts his hand into his pocket—he 
seems to take something from it—he seizes 
the woman’s hand, presses it as though he 
were taking leave of an old friend, and the 
next moment she is hurrying away as fast as 
her feet can carry her. And the policeman 
follows her example, but he takes the oppo- 
site direction, and ‘might be supposed, from 
his manner, to be afraid she may overtake 
him. I followed their example, taking anoth- 
er direction still, and hurried on as if I, too, 
feared pursuit. 

Was it accident that the course I chose led 
me back to the promenade? There was the 
same active scene, but it failed to afford me the 
same amusement—so much do our pleasures 
depend upon our frame of mind. Passing a 
café, 1 was reminded that I had not looked 
over the papers of the day, so I entered. 

en, an hour later, I came again out on the 
promenade, the crowd had disappeared. It 
was time to dress for dinner, and the walks 
were very nearly deserted; the few prome- 
naders who remained were not out to see 
and be seen, but to breathe the fresh, invig- 
orating air. 

Near the spot where the poor woman had 
stood, our policeman sauntered again over his 
accustomed “beat.” I approached him, and 
asked him for a match to light my cigar; he 
handed me one, politely lighting it first. In 
return, I offered him a regalia. 

“You are a noble fellow,” said I, as he 
accepted it; “ you allowed—” 

“Noble! for what ?” he asked, interrupt- 
ing me, and then, recognizing me, he added, 
looking down, somewhat embarrassed : “ Ah, 
80, you refer to the poor woman. My lieu- 
tenant will give me a fearful going-over, but 
I can’t help it. I—I myself, sir, know what it 
is to be sick and destitute, and to have my 
little ones cry for bread. I couldn’t do it, 
sir—TI couldn’t do it!” And the guardian of 
the law walked on, while I said to myself: 

“His lieutenant may censure him, but 
there is One who will not ! "—Gartenlaube. 


—_—~—— 


DUBLIN ECCENTRICS.—SHIEL, MATU- 
RIN, ETC. 


Dustin had other eccentric beings who 
contributed to ripple society’s surface at this 
period—beings with brains as strangely way- 
ward as their hearts wre sound and generous, 
and whom Lover was accustomed to meet with 
in ll literary circles. Among these, up to a 


ard Shiel, who, though then prominently en- 
gaged in the emancipation movement, had 


| commenced life with supplying, in his Hvadne 
| and Apostate, successful tragic heroines to his 
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certain time, I may venture to instance Rich- | 





gifted countrywoman, Miss O’Niel. Still faith- 


ful to his first love, he mingled poetry with | 


politics—a new scene for the stage, with a 
new speech for the Rotunda—and was only too 
delighted when, after the vigorous delivery of 
the one, he could swing back to the other, 
and among his friends at night pour out in 
his piercing tones, amounting to a prolonged 
seream, the woes and ardors of his lovers, till 
every ear, if not each heart, fairly succumbed 
to his ability. 

Then, again, there was Lady Morgan, with 
her irrepressible vivacity, her humor that in- 
dulged in the most audacious illustrations, and 
her candor, which had small respect for time 
or place in its expression; and who, by the 
side of her tranquil, steady, contemplative 
husband, suggested the notion of a Barbary 
colt harnessed to a patient English draught- 
horse. And, still more notably, there was 
Maturin—clergyman, novelist, and dramatist 
—with his wild and daring fancy, and his 
strange, erratic habits; and yet whose traits, 
however marked, could never obscure, to 
those who knew him, the loving and exem- 
plary character of the pastor and the man. 
Whatever may be thought of his plays, be- 
yond the distinction of his “ Bertram” having 
provided Edmund Kean with his only great 
original character, I feel sure that a future 
age will do full justice to his romances, which 
carried the Radcliffe school of writing out of 
the region of mere sensation up to the height 
and force of poetry. In his “ Melmoth,” es- 
pecially, there are pictures of the beautiful 


| and terrible which I doubt are to be matched 


in the whole range of modern fiction. 

But Maturin had his eccentricities, which 
seem to be the eruptive malady to which ideal 
natures are liable. During his throes of com- 
position he would paste a wafer on his fore- 
head as an intimation to his household that 
he was not to be interrupted; and, when a 
play had been successful, he would consider 
himself for a time the tragic muse, and receive 
the congratulations of his friends upon a 
raised seat under a canopy. He was also 
strangely forgetful. He had been known to 
make a call in his morning-gown and slippers. 
He was proverbial for going to parties the 
day after their occurrence; and once he in- 
vited a friend to dinner, and kept him talking 
till the fish had been full an hour on the table 
—his famishing guest all the while being too 
polite to apprise him of the tantalizing fact. 





In those great days of practical joking, he | 


had often to pay the penalty of so dangerous 
a habit; but a story is told of the way in 
which he once escaped the trap prepared for 
him, that redounds so highly to his credit, 
it deserves to be repeated. 

A friend, calling on him one Sunday morn- 
ing as he was about to proceed to his duties, 
saw his sermon lying loose in its black cover 
on the table; and, on Maturin leaving the 
room an instant, he was induced to extract 
the sermon from its cover and replace it with 
a pamphlet he was carrying in his pocket, 
taking his leave directly afterward, and then 
proceeding to church in order to witness the 
result of his cruel and unbecoming joke. His 
victim, as he expected, never looking at the 
contents of his cover till he unfolded it in the 
pulpit, stood aghast for the moment at a dis- 
covery he had so little dreamed of; but, re- 
gaining his composure, selected for his text 
the applicable words from the parable of the 
tares—‘‘ An enemy hath done this,” where- 
upon he proceeded to consider the subject of 
personal wrongs in general, and the tempta- 
tions to revenge them, comparing the latter 
with the higher and more enduring consola- 
tions which reward the duty of forgiveness ; 
and thus, while giving his flock a thoroughly 





practical discourse, bestowed on his friend, 
who, he was quite sure, was present, a casti- 


| gation that was not the less penetrating be. 


cause it was so tender. It is pleasant to add 
that his retort did not lose its due effect, but 
wrung from its object an apolegy that was as 
prompt as it was sincere.—‘‘ Life of Samuel 


Lover” (London), 1874. 


—_———+— 


WASTE OF HEALTH AND STRENGTH 
IN THE YOUNG. 


Ler me ask you, ladies, witb all courtesy, 
but with all earnestness—Are you aware that 
more human beings are killed in England 
every year by unnecessary and preventable 
diseases than were killed at Waterloo or at 
Sadowa? Are you aware that the great ma- 
jority of those victims are children? Are 
you aware that the diseases which carry them 
off are for the most part such as ought to be 
specially under the control of the women who 
love them, pet them, educate them, and would 
in many cases, if need be, lay down their 
lives for them? Are you aware, again, of 
the vast amount of disease which, so both 
wise mothers and wise doctors assure me, is 
engendered in the sleeping-room from simple 
ignorance of the laws of ventilation, and in 
the school-room likewise, from simple igno- 
rance of the laws of physiology ? from an ig- 
norance of which I shall mention no other 
case here save one—that too often from igno- 
rance of signs of approaching disease, a child 
is punished for what is called idleness, list- 
lessness, willfulness, sulkiness ; and punished, 
too, in the unwisest way—by an increase of 
tasks and confinement to the house, thus 
overtasking still more a brain already over- 
tasked, and depressing still more, by robbing 
it of oxygen and of exercise, a system already 
depressed ? Are youaware, I ask again, of all 
this? I speak earnestly upon this point, be- 
cause I speak with experience. As a single 
instance: a medical man, a friend of mine, 
passing by his own school-room, heard one 
of his own little girls screaming and crying, 
and went in. The governess, an excellent 
woman, but wholly ignorant of the laws of 
physiology, complained that the child had of 
late become obstinate, and would not learn; 
and that therefore she must punish her by 
keeping her in-doors over the unlearned les- 
sons. The father, who knew that the child 
was usually a very good one, looked at her 
carefully for a little while; sent her out of 
the school-room ; and then said, “ That child 
must not open a book fora month.” “If I 
had not acted so,” he said to me, “I should 
have had that child dead of brain-disease 
within the year.” 

Now, in the face of such facts as these, 
is it too much to ask of mothers, sisters, 
aunts, nurses, governesses—all who may be 
occupied in the care of children, especially 
of girls—that they should study thrift of hu- 
man health and human life, by studying some- 
what the laws of life and health? There are 
books—I may say a whole literature of books 
—written by scientific doctors on these mat- 
ters, which are, in my mind, far more impor- 
tant to the school-room than half the trashy 
accomplishments, so called, which are ex- 
pected to be known by governesses. But are 
they bought? Are they even to be bought, 
from most country booksellers? Ah, for & 
little knowledge of the laws to the neglect of 
which is owing so much fearful disease, which, 
if it does not produce immediate death, too 
often leaves the constitution impaired for 
years to come! Ah, the waste of health and 
strength in the young; the waste, too, of 
anxiety and misery in those who love and 
tend them! How much of it might be saved 
by a little rational education in those laws of 
Nature which are the will of Go: about the 
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welfare of our bodies, and which, therefore, 
we are as much bound to know and to obey, 
as we are bound to know und obey the 
spiritual laws whereon depends the welfare 
of our souls!—“ Health and Education,” by 
Charles Kingsley. 





DINNERS OF CEREMONY IN CHINA. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Everysopy knows that China is par ez- 
cellence the country of etiquette. Every act 
of social life among the Chinese is regulated 
by a strict code, over which the tribunal of 
rites of Peking watches with as much care as 
the legislative bodies of Europe watch over 
their constitutions. We are indebted to Fa- 
ther Duhalde for the following account of the 
forms observed when a Chinaman gives 4 
diner de cérémonie : 

“4 dinner must elways be preceded by 
three written invitations addressed to the per- 
sons invited. The first invitation is sent the 
day previous to the fée ; the second is sent 
on the morning on which the fée is to be 
given, in order to remind the guests of the 
honor they have been requested to do the 
writer, and to beg them anew not to fail to 
come; finally, when every thing is prepared, 
and the master of the house is ready to re- 
ceive his guests, a third invitation is sent to 
acquaint them of his extreme impatience to see 
them. In accordance with the ancient usages 
of China, the place of honor is given to tor- 
eigners, and to that foreigner who comes the 
farthest ; the host always occupies the hum- 
blest place. When he introduces his guests 
iato the dining-hall, he salutes them one after 
the other; next he pours some wine into a 
porcelain cup, and, after making a low bow 
to the most distinguished of his convives, he 
carries it toward him. The guest responds 
to this civility by endeavors to prevent the 
host from taking so much trouble, and at the 
same time he has wine brought him in a cup, 
and takes some steps toward the host’s place, 
who, in his turn, politely remonstrates. The 
dinner is always begun by drinking wine. 
The chief butler, or steward, with one knee 
on the ground, importunes all the guests to 
drink, Each one now takes his cup with 
both hands, raises it as high as his forehead, 
carries it down lower than the table, then 
raises it to his mouth, and drinks slowly, 
stopping two or three times. The host also 
presses his guests to drink, which he does 
first, and then shows the bottom of his cup, 
that all may see he has emptied it—an exam- 
ple every one is expected to follow. At the 
beginning of the second course, each guest 
sends, by one of his own servants, divers lit- 
tle bags of red paper, each containing a small 
sum of money, to the cook, the steward, 
players, and servants, who wait at the table. 
The amount is more or less, according to the 
position of the person who gives the entertain- 
ment; but these presents are made only when 
the féte is enlivened bya play. The enter- 
tainer, of course, does not allow these little 
offerings to be made until he has indulged in 
a series of expostulations. On returning 
from the dining-room the host never fails to 
express his regrets that he has not been able 
to offer his guests something better.” 

The Chinese pass half of their lives in 
observing forms that are as unmeaning as 
they are imperative. When a number of 
mandarins are being entertained in the same 
house, and tea is offered them, according to 
the custom of the country, it must be offered 
to the highest in rank first ; but it is equally 
obligatory on him to offer it to the second, 
the third, and so on to all present before he 
can drink it. Those who arrive late must, in 
their turn, go through the same ceremony. 





The Chinaman is equally profuse in words. 
He overwhelms you with generous offers and 
pressing invitations, and sets you down for 
an unbred fellow if you venture to accept. 
This has been the experience of more than 
one European. The Chinaman will tell you 
frankly that these offers and invitations are 
only made and given for form’s sake, and on 
no account are to be accepted. If we look 
about us we shall find that we have certain 
usages which it would be as difficult to de- 
fend.— Musée Universel. 


—_—+— 


MINIATURE-PAINTING. 


I scarceLy need remind my reader that 
miniature-painting, as a pursuit, was annibi- 
lated by photography. I confess I am not 
one of those who are perfectly content with 
this result. Admitting all the advantages 
of the latter in respect to cheapness and ease 
of production, I find it difficult to think that 
its grim and severe reality, its sudden and 
unexpected revelation of human ugliness, and 
its inability to soften it with the faintest 
gleam of mind or feeling, make it preferable 
to a process which, in able hands at least, was 
always capable of giving us sufficient truth 
of feature, combined with some glow of grace 
and beauty, and some refining light of soul. 
There was something peculiarly attractive in 
the position held by miniature. Compared 
with portrait, it was entitled to be called a 
sister art, which, whether in respect to func- 
tion, ground, or vehicle, bad many feminine 
distinctions. If of the latter it must be said 
that, by virtue of the force and depth of oil- 
color, it has more impressiveness and dignity, 
while in respect to size it has more complete- 
ness in its greater inclusion of detail—the 
superior brilliancy and delicacy of water-col- 
or, the greater refinement which seemed es- 
sential to the tracing of minuter outlines, and 
the idealizing beauty which had become es- 
tablished as one of its elements—since it was 
an axiom it should exclude all the harsher 
lines and shadings that are proper to the 
face—gave to miniature a charm with many 
that was not shared by the robuster por- 
trait. 

Miniature, again, in one particular de- 
rived a great advantage from its ground—its 
smooth, unabsorbent ivory, which was such 
a superior source of brilliancy in its soft and 
quick diffusion of light. It seemed to ac- 
quire, even from its size, its limitation to the 
face and bust, a more intellectual character, 
while it was peculiarly distinguished by the 
possession of a function which made it what 
may be called the favorite auxiliary of the 
emotions. It was exclusively devoted to the 
duty of transcribing the looks of dear ones, 
of those who were loved and prized the most, 
and which transcripts, as in the case of por- 
traits, did not need to be hung on walls, 
but could be carried about upon the bosom 
and worn next to the heart. Its very name 
became the synonym of some lost or cher- 
ished treasure ; it was the chosen companion 
of memory, it was the sweetest comforter of 
hope. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that a pro- 
duction of such a character was tolerably 
popular in Ireland. That land of warm emo- 
tions, of affections ever active, of hearts 
which fondly consecrate the slightest memo- 
rials of beloved ones, could hardly be indif- 
ferent to a means which so agreeably sup- 
plied them with a favorite enjoyment. The 
Irish people at this period might be called a 
miniature-loving family. They were fully 
sensible of the happiness of possessing por- 
traits which could become companions, which 
could accompany them in their walks and 
visits, or be suspended over their mantel- 





pieces within easy reach of inspection. This 
was a domestic worship of images which even 
Protestants engaged in. Miniatures were 
considered by many of the gentry as an in- 
dispensable part of dress. Great sums were 
often expended in order to obtain them in 
the minutest form, in sizes sufficiently small 
to be fitted into rings or the tiniest locket for 
a necklace. At evening parties they were 
constantly seen, in their little oval frames of 
gold, lying on the necks of wives or mothers, 
as a piece of domestic jewelry which worthily 
took the place of diamonds. They were even 
found on the walls of the poor, rough and 
coarse as might be their treatment, where 
they were invariably regarded as the most 
sacred part of the furniture.—“ Life of Sam- 
uel Lover” (London, 1874). 


—>—_ 


AN ATHENIAN ANECDOTE, 
(Translated for the JOURNAL.) 


Tue drama now playing at the Comédie- 
Frangaise, “‘ The Sphinx,” has given rise to 
an animated discussion, not upon the merits 
of the piece, but upon the merits of its inter- 
pretation. Mademoiselle Croisette, who per- 
sonates the principal character, dies at the 
end of the fourth act. To represent this 
death, the artist hag found means to be 
frightfully real. Her face becomes little by 
little of a greenish hue, her features con- 
tract, and from her throat come convulsive 
hiccougbs, inarticulate cries, imitating real 
death to perfection. “Excellent!” cry some, 
who find no language too strong to express 
their admiration. “Horrible!” cry others, 
who protest against this invasion of “bru- 
tal realism,” as they call it, which marks 
the decadence of true art, and substitutes 
purely physiological effects for veritable emo- 
tion. 

We have no intention to discuss the ques- 
tion here: it would be too laborious. We 
will content ourselves with the narration of 
an anecdote, which seems to us somewhat 
@ propos: one day, at the principal theatre 
of Athens—the theatre in which the Atheni- 
ans applauded the verses of Aischylus, of Bu- 
ripides, and Sophocles—a mountebank ap- 
peared, who, by his imitations, immediately 
won the applause of the public. And what 
was the peculiar merit by which he succeeded 
in charming his refined and critical audience ? 
It was his surprising skill in imitating the 
cries of animals. His marvelous talent in 
this direction was the delight of people 
who would hiss a public speaker who ven- 
tured to utter any but perfectly-rounded pe- 
riods. 

“ Humph! the thing is not so difficult!” 
said a peasant of Attica one day, aston- 
ished to see such encomiums so foolishly 
bestowed. 

The spectators were furious, and evinced 
a disposition to chastise the presuming critic ; 
and it was only by promising to come the 
following day and make a trial of skill with 
the mountebank, that he was allowed to go 
unharmed. The next day the theatre was 
crowded. When the peasant entered, he was 
greeted by a storm of cries and hisses. Quiet 
having been restored, the mimic imitated the 
ery of an India pig; the audience applauded 
frantically. Now came the peasant’s turn, 
and his cry was received with redoubled 
hisses and a shower of figs and dry nuts, 
whereupon the peasant raised his éoga-and 
showed a pig he had under it. 

“You see,” said he, “ you hiss Nature and 
applaud imitation.” There are those who 
are so cynical and ill-natured as to insist 
that the Parisians are but modern Athenians. 
—Musée Universel, 
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oo has a good many aliases, the most 
— potent of which just now are current 
phrases about the “‘ broad and the liberal.” 
To emphasize the meaning of these signifi- 
cant words, and be entirely in accord with 
the spirit that utters them, we ought to 
use capital initials, and write Broad and Lib- 
eral. 

Broad and Liberal are two words usurped 
by everybody who has an idea that he has 
discovered a new measure for the universe ; 
who thinks he has broken down some old, 
well-fixed social barrier; who imagines that, 
by a sort of free-and-easy license, he has es- 
tablished his supremacy over those who rec- 
ognize restrictions, and are governed by defi- 
nite principles. The air with which these 
words are usually appropriated, the assump- 
tion of dispassionate judgment and mental 
largeness which they imply, challenge a criti- 
eal inquiry into the qualities of mind they 
often really express. 

It may be asserted, with at least approxi- 
mate truth, that nothing is so intolerant as 
tolerance. Those who make boast of their 
large and unprejudiced views, who claim that 
they have escaped the yoke of dogma and the 
restrictions of social authority, are very prone 
to indulge in a lordly and scornful contempt 
for everybody who does not accept a similar 
license of opinion. In the very assertion of 
liberal and broad views they often exhibit an 
extreme narrowness, and, in making their own 
opinions the standard by which to judge of 
the mental capacity of others, they show how 
little they understand what true breadth of 
intellect and judgment is. 

Now, he is not broad and liberal who sim- 
ply denies limitations; who imagines that, 
by rejecting all authority and emptying his 
mind of all beliefs, he has advanced to a 
greater altitude of mental survey and knowl- 
edge. License to think as one pleases, and 
do as one pleases, may be advocated by peo- 
ple of the most limited intellectual range, 
may be carried out by those who are utterly 
incapable of comprehending the real breadth 
and measure of teachings the restrictions of 
which they rebel against. A man may be- 
come indifferent to the right or wrong of 
opinion, careless of evil, tolerant of vice 
and wrong-doing, and yet all the while be as 
narrow-minded a fool as the world can show. 
Another man may have very decided convic- 
tions, be utterly hostile toward evil, and yet 
possess, in truth, a very broad and liberal 
spirit. Liberality and breadth consist in the 
comprehensiveness with which we study and 
measure a theme, and may exist as notably 
in discovering necessary conditions as in 
realizing extent. They are manifested also 
in the charity with which the acts and utter- 
ances of others are judged, in the hospitable 
tolerance which, while adhering to our own 





! convictions, we extend to the ideas and views 


of other people. 

But this charity and tolerance must neces- 
sarily be limited to those things not in them- 
selves pernicious. Indifference to evil, or in- 
difference to those things which the best 
judgment of mankind considers evil, arises, 
if not from viciousness, at least from shallow- 
ness of mind. The comprehensive intellect 
that traces evil to its remote consequences, 
that measures all the extent of its injury, is 
tolerably certain to be filled with unqualified 
hostility toward it; while some petty brain, 
incapable of seeing whence a thing tends, 
what its significance is, how much mischief it 
directly and indirectly is accomplishing, is so 
far enamored of its own apathy and dullness 
of insight as to give them the high names 
of liberality and breadth. This sort of lib- 
erality and breadth is very common. We 
may find it abundantly with all the self-indul- 
gent class; it is a pet with those who are 
slaves to vices, with those who do not care 
to limit their actions by moral obligation. 
No doubt very earnest exponents of it can be 
found within our prison walls. 

There are some who honestly believe they 
are broad and liberal, just because they have 
got outside the pale of propriety. In one 
sense, there is a good deal of the qualities 
under discussion in being able to ignore law 
and moral obligation; but it is the sort of 
breadth that sometimes ends in uncomfort- 
able limitations to liberty. Your free-lover 
is very apt to descant upon his broad and lib- 
eral views. But why does he assume that his 
survey of this topic is more comprehensive 
than that of the man who believes in the sa- 
credness of marriage? There is no breadth 
in simply disregarding established usage and 
principles. Usages and principles are com- 
monly based upon the largest knowledge, the 
most penetrating insight, the clearest percep- 
tion of consequences ; they are the epitomized 
outcome of the world’s experiences; and, in- 
stead of that man showing breadth and lib- 
erality who deliberately disregards this ex- 
perience, he only evinces how ignorance and 
perversity can venture to lay down rules of 
conduct upon insufficient data. 

In the same way we hear persons claiming 
these virtues of largeness and liberality for a 
good deal of looseness of judgment in art 
and literary matters. Within the domain of 
execution it is quite as necessary for an ar- 
tist to know the limitations of his art as its 
resources. He is simply incompetent who at- 
tempts to make an art express more than its 
nature admits. A similar truth pertains to 
the morals of art; for it is no narrowness of 
spirit that would exclude certain improprie- 
ties from works of imagination, but a true 
largeness that measures the far-reaching con- 
sequences of license; and which, while setting 
up certain boundaries in art, thereby, at the 
same time, greatly strengthens the force and 
wholesomeness of its influetice. There is 








nothing narrow about an exacting morality, 
excepting that sort of narrowness which 
would fain keep a mountain-stream to its bed, 
each function of life to its proper sphere, 
each social purpose to its orbit. 

A good deal of the transcendental talk we 
hear upon this topic is as if one, with a sym- 
pathy for the narrow domain of the fish of the 
sea, should plan, in the abundance of his 
breadth and liberality, to give them the air 
and the earth as larger spheres for the exer- 
cise of their powers; or as if we should de- 
plore the necessity which sends the earth, 
century after century, in one orbit, and insist 
upon its right to make incursions within the 
domain of the other planets. 

True breadth and liberality are admirable 
things. But we protest against their usurpa- 
tion by those who mean to express in them a 
surrender to low morals, undisciplined pro- 
clivities, and loose notions generally about 
affairs of life. 


— A not very conspicuous advertise. 
ment, of a purely business nature, in the Lon- 
don Times, has set nearly every European pa- 
per agog with revived memories of the great 
Napoleon. Longwood is announced for sale 
or to lease. Who will be the successor of 
the modern Cesar, king and maker of kings? 
It is singular to observe what life the Na- 
poleonic legend retains more than half a cen- 
tury after its hero’s death. The line of his 
historians is far from being exhausted. It 
is only a year or two since the last of them 
surprised everybody by undertaking to prove 
that Napoleon was a physical coward, that he 
fainted in the midst of the Council of Five 
Hundred on the 18th Brumaire, and that he 
carefully avoided personal exposure on the 
great battle-fields of his career. 

Our generation may well be puzzled to 
know what sort of person this man really 
was; for all that we can determine, amid 
the conflict of testimony, Archbishop Whate- 
ly’s amusing jeu d’esprit of logic, in which he 
essayed to prove that no such man as Na- 
poleon ever existed, might as well be taken 
for substantiated fact. In the mere superfi- 
cial circumstance of Napoleon’s personal ap- 
pearance, the shape of his features, the man- 
ner of his bearing, there is hopeless and ut- 
ter contradiction between men who saw and 
talked with him. 

Some tell us of his noble, delicately-chis- 
eled countenance, its vivid resemblance to 
the busts of the young Augustus, its Cesaric 
dignity, repose, and beauty; when, in Arabia, 
he picked up an antique cameo bearing the 
visage of Augustus, it was sent to Josephine 
to remind her of her absent imperial spouse. 
Others speak of an ignoble, brutal face, of 
coarse, brutal manners, of a figure once lank 
and ungainly, and afterward squat and obese, 
with nothing lofty in either expression or 
mien, but evil, and even low and base feat 
ures ; and the habitual bearing of a ruffian. 
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It is ngt long since a veteran French wri- 
ter, who had often seen Napoleon, under- 
took to withdraw the glamour through which 
his countrymen had been in the habit of see- 
ing Napoleon as Apollo-like in beauty and 
irresistible in grace. ‘“‘He was,” says this 
witness, “‘positively ugly and forbidding; 
with an expression at once sensual and cruel ; 
and in his later days rather Nero-like in his 
grossness than Augustus-like in his refine- 
ment of face and figure.” 

When we leave physical characteristics 
and come to moral and intellectual ones, we 
are all the more hopelessly entangled in a 
labyrinth of diametrical contradictions. Did 
Napoleon write the code which bears his 
Did he order the execution of 
D’Enghien? Did he treat Pius VII. as a 
prisoner or as a guest? Did he cause the 
sick prisoners in the hospital at Jaffa to be 
put to death? Proof and counter - proof 
there are, ample enough, were one taken 
alone, to satisfy the most incredulous; and 
still the Corsican “ ogre,” or the later Cesar, 
whichever you choose to regard him, is an 
enigma and a mystery. 

Perhaps this has something to do with 
the fascination which exerts now—a half-cen- 
tury after the stormy night when his jaded 
and vexed spirit passed from earth—as much 
influence over the curiosity of the world, over 
the young and the old alike, as when he was 
in the full career of victory and empire. 
Everybody who perchance stops at the lonely 
island of St. Helena, hastens first of all to 
the long, low-studded, plaster-walled, small- 
roomed farm-house, close by the coast, ex- 
posed to the gales and the heat, on an arid 
and withered height, where Napoleon fretted 
away the six years of his exile and imprison- 
ment. 

Our boys and girls are never tired of 
reading the anecdotes of his sojourn there ; 
how he walked up and down the cliffs with 
his hands behind his back, and played chess 
till the small hours, and rode across-country, 
and chatted with “our nymph” of fifteen, 
and got stuck in a morass, and fought his 
battles over again for the delectation of Las 
Casas and the Grand-Marshal Bertrand, in 
the little study which looked off upon the 
narrow valley of St. Helena. The memorials 
of Napoleon at Paris already vie with those 
of Charlemagne, with the museums, with the 
throne of Dagobert and the equestrian statue 
of Henry of Navarre, in the curiosity of 
French and foreign sight-seers. Behind the 
glass cases of the Louvre are still to be seen 
his enormous cocked-hat and his celebrated 
Bray overcoat, as well as his imperial bee- 
bespangled robe, which attract the gaze of 
the thousands who pass through the palace 
of Catherine de Medici every month ; while 
the splendid mausoleum, which was erected 
by a rival dynasty to receive his remains, is 
an object of admiration and pilgrimage to 
every one who visits the banks of the Seine 
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which he “loved so well.” Every spot which 
has any connection with Napoleon’s life 
seems to be hallowed to the tourist; none 
more so than his Jast humble abode, which is 
now offered “‘ for sale or on lease.” 

Those later years spent at St. Helena are 
not less an enigma than the rest. Was he 
really treated with the brutality which has 
been so often charged upon Sir Hudson 
Lowe? or was that unlucky governor the 
victim of stern instructions from Castlereagh 
and of Napoleon’s complaints combined ? 
Did the English go out of their way to dis- 
tress and insult their captive? No doubt 
they called him “ M. Buonaparte;” no doubt 
his Longwood house was a most striking 
contrast with the Tuileries ; but, after all, he 
was permitted to have a large retinue, and a 
circle of his most familiar friends around 
him. 

The memories of Longwood are certainly 
at best but gloomy, though they may be il- 
lustrious ones. Who will become its pro- 
prietor? Perhaps some enthusiast, whose 
veneration for the hero and emperor will 
make the place a sort of historically holy 
retreat to the occupant; but more likely a 
sturdy English colonist, who sees a chance 
of turning an honest penny, or finding a quiet 
home in the midst of the seas. 


—— It would seem, in view of a recent 
calamity in Massachusetts, that our notions 
about criminality and the criminal classes 
need to be greatly revised. 

Penal codes have been formed, police- 
courts established, prisons built, all upon the 
theory that vicious persons are dangerous to 
the community, and must be repressed by 
the strong hand of the law. , But how little, 
after all, do we suffer from the malice of men 
compared to that which we endure from their 
indifference and carelessness! If we are to 
judge solely by results, crime is really re- 
spectable by the side of accident. “I’ve 
had,” exclaims an eccentric character in a 
forgotten work of fiction, “two compound 
fractures from accident. I’ve been crushed, 
tumbled, squeezed, dropped, flattened, bat- 
tered, all by accident—and never had a pin- 
prick from downright malice in my life!” 

A great many of us can bear similiar tes- 
timony to this. We have all been much 
more frequently sufferers from carelessness 
than from malice, and hence we might with 
decided advantage turn loose upon the com- 
munity every criminal within our prison- 
walls, if at the same time we could find a 
means of arresting heedlessness and reckless- 
ness. The united crimes of all New England 
for many decades past would scarcely make 
up such a record of devastation and suffering 
as in one half-hour was accomplished by mere 
neglect, in the recent appalling catastrophe 
in Massachusetts. Three villages swept from 
the face of a valley, and two hundred victims 
suddenly overwhelmed in a flood of water, 








all in consequence of what is called accident ! 
No malice in the matter whatever! no wish 
on anybody’s part to injure a soul of all the 
men and women who perished on that luck- 
less May morning. 

So long as mere neglect is competent to 
wreak so much mischief, and malice com- 
paratively so little, it would be simply only 
common-sense to take measures to fortify 
ourselves against the more dangerous enemy. 
The object of penal laws is to protect society. 
We imprison criminals solely because they 
are too dangerous to be intrusted with liberty. 
Why, then, should we permit reckless men 
to go free who are so much more dangerous 
to society? If there is sound logic in the 
argument that penalties are inflicted exclu- 
sively in the interests of society, for its wel- 
fare and security, then reckless, and careless, 
and thoughtless men, who by their criminal 
heedlessness bring devastation upon whole 
communities, who cast ships to the bottom 
of the sea, tumble railway-trains over preci- 
pices, kill hundreds by boiler-explosions, fill 
coal-mines with sudden destruction, who 
carry ruin and death with them everywhere 
—why should not these men be put under 
durance just as we do criminals and even ir- 
responsible lunatics ? 

There would seem to be no other way to 
arrest the criminal negligence we see so prev- 
alent. We shall have to revise our laws, so 
that an act is to be punished by its results. 
We can better afford to let the starved 
wretch, who has stolen a few pence, go free, 
than fail to punish the man who erects a 
building so carelessly that it falls and buries 
unsuspecting victims in its ruins, or who 
builds a bridge so unsoundly that cars, 
freighted with human beings, are precipitated 
through its rotten timbers; or who, in any 
position requiring forethought, care, and dili- 
gence, fails to exercise them. 

Whatever hesitancy we may now feel in 
this matter, the time will certainly come 
when the community will find it indispensa- 


' bly necessary to place negligence, when in- 


volving life and death, among the penal of- 
fenses. We cannot go on forever exposed to 
calamity simply because of the stupid heed- 
lessness or criminal indifference of people. 








A correspondent in Boston, who 
signs his communication “ L. D. G.,” takes 


: issue with Mr. Browne in his denunciation of 


the silk hat in the Journat of April 18th. L, 
D. G. represents himself as “a practical hat- 
ter, interested in the manufacture and sale of 
the much-abused article.” This would rather 
tend to vitiate his testimony in the matter, 
but as he shows himself quite above his hat- 
block, and, like all good Bostonians, knows 
a thing or two about matters classical and 
historical, his argument is entitled to re- 
spect. To our contributor’s suggestion that 
an ancient Greek or Roman would have ap- 
peared ridiculous crowned with a stove-pipe 
hat, he thinks very rightly that an American 
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citizen of to-day would be equally ridiculous 
crowned with a Roman helmet or chaplet of 
laurels. He admits that the shape of the 
modern hat is in itself absurd—which is 
probably conceding too much — but, he de- 
clares, it must be conceded that no gentleman 
is fally dressed for the street without this ap- 
pendage. But we will permit this learned and 
eloquent defender of the over-abused “‘ stove- 
pipe” to speak for himself. We quote in 
continuation of his remarks condensed above: 


**It may be argued that this is the result of 
association and habit, and is only an evidence 
of bad taste, but it is indisputable that it és 
dressy, and in that respect is equaled by no 
other hat. Mr. Browne says: ‘ Besides the in- 
convenience and ill-taste of the silk hat, it is, 
undeniably, unhealthful. It generates head- 
ache, fever, and lays the foundation of not a 
few troubles of the brain. It causes, too, pre- 
mature baldness, which has grown to be a na- 
tional defect. It is believed that a large part 
of our hairless heads is owing to that shining 
instrument of torture which mode alone sus- 
tains.’ These are broad, plain statements, 
but they are unsubstantiated by facts. It is 
undoubtedly true that an ill-fitting hat will 
produce headache, just as an ill-fitting shoe 
will produce toe-ache; but, with the appli- 
ances in use by all first-class hatters, there is 
no need for one to suffer from such a cause. 
It is evident from the very shape of the silk 
hat that it is susceptible of better and more 
thorough ventilation than any other style. Is 
it not more reasonable to suppose that prema- 
ture baldness and other head-troubles are 
caused by the use of close-fitting soft hats and 
caps, and especially that abomination the fur 
cap, than by the silk hat, which gives an air- 
space of some inches over the crown of the head? 

“If I am not mistaken, Julius Cesar was 
quite bald when even a young man, and it is 
recorded that the wreath of laurel, which 
adorned the brow of conquerors, was ori- 
ginally designed by the Emperor Maximus to 
hide the baldness of his brow. Many cases 
might be cited of bald beads that were cer- 
tainly not made so by the wear of silk hats. 
Whatever may be the merit or demerit of the 
silk hat, it did not originate in France. ‘ Chim- 
ney-pot hats’ were worn in Thibet long before 
the days of Magna Charta. They were intro- 
duced into France at about the close of the 
‘Hundred Years’ War,’ and have been worn 
with varying popularity up to the present day. 
A common laborer with his pick and shovel, 
or a mechanic at his bench, wearing a silk hat, 
would be an anomaly and an absurdity, just as 
much so as he would be if dressed in a fine suit 
of broadcloth, simply because the hat or suit 
would be out of place; but, for a gentleman 
‘whose business or pleasure does not require a 
hat that will bear hard or rough usage, who 
merely requires a hat for a head covering and 
ornament—I say ornament advisedly—on his 
way to and from his residence, there is noth- 
ing to take the place of the modern silk hat. 
If properly made, it is the most comfortable ; 
if of a good quality, it is the most economical ; 
and for its proper sphere, that of a dress-hat, 
it is unapproachable.”’ 


Intelligence reaches us from abroad 
that the biographical sketch of the Norwegian 
novelist, Bjérnson, published in the JournaL 
of January 23d, contains many errors, while 
the accompanying portrait is inaccurate. We 
will insert an accurate portrait and authentic 
sketch as soon as we can obtain them. Of 
the numerous portraits given in these pages, 





which now include a very large proportion of 
all the living celebrities in literature and sci- 
ence, we believe this to be the only instance 
where the likeness may not be depended up- 
on, or the biography is not correct. 


We continually hear the peculiar 
physical characteristics of the American peo- 
ple attributed to the climate. The long, slen- 
der build; the almost fleshless muscles ; the 
large-featured, hollow-cheeked face—these are 
asserted to be distinct results of atmospheric 
conditions, But it is somewhat singular that 
these physical signs are found throughout 
our vast domain without regard to climatic 
differences. The Maine farmer and the Flor- 
ida cracker, the New-York grazer and the 
California miner, have almost identically the 
same greyhound physical structure, although 
their environments are very different. And, 
while we find this similarity under climates so 
different, we also find marked departures from 
the type in close neighborhoods. The Cana- 
dian French, the Louisiana creoles, the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, and the Jews in all sec- 
tions, do not exhibit what we call the Ameri- 
can type. These classes have scarcely de- 
veloped peculiarities at all, but, in genera- 
tion after generation, retain closely the char- 
acteristics of the original stock. This fact 
would seem to require a modification of the 
climate theory, and suggests the urgency of 
an investigation into the causes of our own 
departure from ancestral models. We, for 
our part, are inclined to attribute this depart- 
ure to food and habits of life, but will listen 
to arguments from any who have made the 
subject a study. 





iterary. 


HILIP GILBERT HAMERTON is, to our 

mind, quite the most charming writer 
whose name has been recently added to the 
long roll of modern British essayists. What- 
ever subject he discusses, he brings to it all 
the resources of a culture which is the out- 
come of a singularly broad and receptive mind 
developed under the most favorable possible 
circumstances ; and pervading all is the sub- 
tly pleasing influence of a nature balanced, 
keen in intellectual insight, catholic in sympa- 
thy, and singularly free from the “ storm and 
stress” tone of modern life. If happiness be 
the harmony of the individual with surround- 
ing conditions, then we infer from Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s writings that he is a perfectly happy 
man ; and it is this, probably—for the moods 
of a writer are visited upon his readers—which 
constitutes their chief charm. All of the au- 
thor’s characteristic qualities are displayed al- 
most at their best in his recently published 
** Chapters on Animals” (Boston: Roberts 
Bros.). The book is not a voluminous one, 
and there is no pretension to system or com- 
pleteness. It was written, as Mr. Hamerton 
explains, on the theory that, “‘ having been in 
the habit of loving and observing animals,” it 
would interest others if he described what “ he 
himself had seen rather than what other writ- 
ers had recorded.”” The “ Chapters,” therefore, 
are merely desultory records of personal expe- 
riences and observations ; yet there is no other 
book of which we know that gives the reader 
such an intimate sense of the distinctive char- 
acteristics, qualities, and attractions of dogs, 
horses, cats, the bovines, asses, pigs, wild- 








boars, wolves, kids, goats, sheep, birds, and 
other animals. Or, perhaps we should say, of 
individual dogs, horses, cats, etc.; for Mr. 
Hamerton holds that the most common mis- 
take in our estimate of animals —a mistake 
which colors our entire relations with them— 
lies in the assumption that they have merely a 
racial and not an individual character. After 
we have enumerated all the points in which 
one animal agrees with all others of the same 
species, observation soon shows that there is 
an immense field remaining for the operation 
of individuality. Mr. Hamerton’s general po- 
sition regarding animal life is as far removed 
from the anthropological sentimentality of 
Landseer and his school on the one hand, as 
from the “ beast of the field’ indifferentists 
on the other; and he illustrates very forci- 
bly how vastly different an animal’s thoughts 
and emotions must be from man’s, even when 
they approach nearest, and consequently how 
absurd it is to impute to them human motives 
or characteristics. One paragraph in his open- 
ing chapter, on “ the life of the brute,” is very 
suggestive. Commenting on Dr. Arnold’s re- 
mark that the whole subject of the brute crea- 
tion was to him such a painful mystery that he 
dared not approach it, he says: “ That all ani- 
mals are condemned at one period or another 
of their existence to undergo suffering, often 
very severe suffering, and that in their utmost 
anguish they have no consolation from reli- 
gious or philosophical ideas, that they have no 
hopes beyond the limits of a day, and that 
their existence is most probably limited to the 
brief space between birth and death—this is 
the dark side of their being which we need 
not attempt to hide. But, on the other hand, 
the life of the brute has commonly one im- 
mense compensation in its favor—the perfec- 
tion of the individual existence is so rarely 
sacrificed to the prosperity of the race. It is 
not necessary, in order that one hippopotamus 
should cut his food conveniently, that another 
hippopotamus should lead an unhealthy exist- 
ence like a Sheffield grinder ; nor does the com- 
fort of any bird’s nest require that another 
bird should slowly poison itself in preparing 
acetates of copper, sulphates of mercury, or 
oxides of lead. . . . The brute creation has its 
diseases, but on the whole it is astonishingly 
healthy. It is full of an amazing vitality. The 
more we study animals, the more evident is it 
that they live for the most part in the heaven 
of exuberant health. That gladness which we 
seek, how often vainly, in all artificial stimu- 
lants—in wine, tea, gin, tobacco, opium, and 
the rest—the brute finds in the free coursing 
of his own uncontaminated blood. Our ner- 
vous miseries, our brain-exhaustion, are un- 
known tohim. Which of us has not envied the 
glee of his own dog? Human happiness may be 
deeper, but it is never, after earliest infancy, 
so free from all shadow of sadness or regret.” 
There is an extremely interesting chapter on 
* Animals in Art;’’ and the closing one on 
“ Canine Guests ”’ contains a narrative of dog- 
intelligence, which far surpasses in marvel- 
ousness any similar achievements of which the 
evidence is equally authentic. The illustra- 
tions, by two deservedly-celebrated animal- 
painters, Karl Bodmer and Veyrassat, add 
considerably to the value and interest of the 
volume. 


The new edition of Mr. William Rounse- 
ville Alger’s “* Poetry of the Orient” (Boston: 
Roberts Bros.) contains so many additions that 
it may fairly claim to be a new work, and these 
additions, together with others which have 
been made from time to time since the first 
publication of the book, render it rather a col- 
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lection of Mr. Alger’s poems, original: and | 
translated, than what its title would seem to 
indicate. Perhaps it is the author’s conscious- 
ness that his own poems are scarcely less Ori- 
ental in tone and inspiration than the transla- 
tions which he has made that has led him to 
include them under the general name of Orien- 
tal poetry; and certainly the Pantheistic ten- 
dency which many of them reveal is much less 
noticeable when they are read immediately af- 
ter scores of selections from Hindoo, Persian, 
and Arabic poets, in whom this spirit is pre- 
dominant and all-pervasive. The volume 
opens with an “‘ Historical Dissertation,” the 
three aims of which are, to convey to the 
reader some conception of the vast contents 
of the imperial treasure-house of Oriental 
poetry ; to present a brief sketch of the labors 
of modern scholars toward bringing this 
unique literature to the acquaintance of the 
Occidental world; and to give an illustrative 
analysis of the distinguishing characteristics 
of Arab, Hindoo, Persian, and Sufi poems. 
This essay, filling more than a hundred pages, 
is most valuable in substance and beautiful in 
style ; and it is excellently adapted to convince 
the reader that ‘“‘ whoever, born and nurtured 
in the midst of Western civilization, wishes to 
understand the whole of human consciousness, | 
especially in its more ideal departments, will | 
nowhere else find so much instruction and ex- 
citement as in the province to which the pres- 
ent work essays to introduce him.” As to the 
poetry itself, Sir William Jones says, in one 
of his essays, “‘ The Western poets afford no 
lesson of morality, no tender sentiment, which 
cannot be found in the writings of the East- 
ern.” And with this we may match Mr. Al- 
ger’s remark (which his selections amply justi- 
fy) that “* it must be owned by every one that 
the East is, in a striking degree, more poetic— 
that is, more gorgeous, sensitive, passionate, 
subtile, and mysterious—than the West. It is 
to us what wine is to water, the peacock to the 
hen, the palm to the pine, the orange to the | 
apple. 
* Eastward roll the orbs of heaven, 
Westward tend the thoughts of men ; 
Let the poet, nature-driven, 
Wander eastward now and then ;’ 





for who would appreciate the poem must travel 
in the poet’s land, and on every such excursion 
the lyric heart will find itself at home in that 
region, for it is native there.” 


The reputation for liberality of thought 
and eloquence of expression which Professor 
Swing has won in Chicago during the past few 
years, was sufficiently understood in the East 
to cause an unusual degree of interest to be 
felt in his recent trial for heresy before the 
local presbytery ; and this interest will be 
deepened into cordial admiration and respect 
by his volume of sermons entitled “ Truths 
for To-day” (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co.). The sermons are fifteen in number, and 
deal with such subjects as “* Religious Tolera- 
tion,” “ The Golden Rule,” “ Righteousness,” 
“Good Works,” “Christianity and Dogma,” 
“Christianity as a Civilization,” ‘ Immortal 
Life,” “Charles Sumner,” “St. Paul,” ete. 
They are of an order of excellence, whether as 
regards catholicity of tone, closeness of rea- 
Soning, breadth of information, or beauty of 
language, which entitles them to comparison 
with the finest utterances of the modern pul- 
pit, and associates them in our minds with 
those of Dr. Channing and Frederick W. Rob- 
érison. Few sermons of recent date are so 
well worth the attention of thoughtful and in- 





telligent readers everywhere. 


The late Théophile Gautier, who had studied 
painting in his youth, often repented having made 
himself a littérateur. “If I had had,” he once said 
to his friend Feydeau, ‘“‘the same talent as a 
painter which I have acquired in literature, what 
a happy life I should have led! Every thing is 
easy for painters. Governments and the public 
vie in encouraging them and making their lives 
easy. Public and private exhibitions, articles of 
the press, honorary distinctions, generous orders 
—they have every thing. If they have a shadow 
of talent they are sure to live; and if they have 
great merit and a little method, they are sure to 
make fortunes. A really good portrait-painter can 
earn as much as he likes. Meissonnier is rich; if 
Delacroix had only had a mercantile spirit, he 
would have left millions. But we, when after 
twenty years of success we contrive to earn some 
four thousand dollars a year, have our marshal’s 
bdton, and the small newspapers say that we are a 
scandal. We have the greatest difficulty in the 
world in educating our children. We can only 
leave debts behind us.”’ 


The Spectator is late in its review of ‘* Quatre- 


| vingt-treize,” but very elaborate and suggestive. 
| Its verdict ie that ‘‘ the irony of Nature has taken 


revenge on the poet, and what was intended to be 
the apotheosis of 1793, has become almost the glo- 
rification of old honor and loyalty. And thus he 
has, in spite of himself, proved faithful to that 
promise of his youth, to remain true to the blood 
of his Vendean mother, Every human life is a 
mysterious mixture of light and shade. Whenever 
art successfully reproduces this fundamental truth, 
its greatest problem is solved; when it ignores it, 
failure is the inevitable result. ‘Greater than Na- 
ture’ is the impossible aspiration of the dying 
Gauvain. In reality, it is that of Victor Hugo him- 
self, and in the wild attempt to improve her eter- 
nal laws lies the condemnation of the poet as well 
as of his hero.” 


In its review of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s new book 
on the Coomassie campaign, the Saturday Review 
saye: ‘ Mr. Stanley is undoubtedly a man of ener- 
gy, and a smart correspondent. His letters are 
well up to the average of such performances ; he is 
geverally, though not invariably, grammatical, and 
he does not indulge to an offensive degree in fine 
writing. He has a high impression of his own 
merits and of the dignity of a correspondent’s of- 
fice ; and, though we cannot point to any definite 





assertion to that effect, we somehow come to see 
that, in Mr. Stanley’s opinion, Mr. Stanley is one 
of the most remarkable men of the time.” 


The Nation's Paris correspondent observes that | 
‘the theatre is the only lucrative province of lit- 
erature. While such men as Sardou, Meilhac, and 
Halévy, are making large fortunes, Taine, who is a 
very hard worker, and who lives with the closest 
economy, has only succeeded in making what 
must be called a small fortune. About is not rich, 
as he only writes novels, and all his attempts on 
the stage have been failures. So were the attempts 
of Théophile Gautier, with the exception of the 
libretto of a ballet, which got him more money 
probably than all his other poems put together.” 


The “ International Series of Popular Scientific 
Works ” is now published by prominent houses in 
France, Germany, Russia, England, Italy, and 
America, each country contributing a copyright to 
the authors of the respective works. This codp- 
eration between the publishers of different nations 
is quite new in literature, and indicates the in- 
creased remuneration authors are enabled under 
the plan to enjoy. It renders, indeed, the publica- 
tion of certain books possible, which the support 
of a single country would not be sufficient for the 
labor and capital invested. 


“*Burns’s collectors will hear,” says the Athe- 
neum, “ with pleasure, that Mr. McKie, of Kilmar- 
nock, has in view the publication of a ‘Burns’s 
Calendar and Handy Register of Burnsiana,’ which 
will form a record of events in the poet’s history, 
of names associated with his life and writings, and 
a concise bibliography. Mr. McKie has devoted 
himself to the collection of every thing that could 
throw any light on the life or works of Burns.” 


The publication of a Danish translation of 





“* Leaves of Grass” gives Naer og Fjern the oppor- 


tunity of commenting at some length on the quali- 
ties of Walt Whitman, this *‘ athletic phenomenon 
of democratic America.”” The review is, on the 
whole, warmly sympathetic, both from a literary 
and a social point of view. It is perhaps not gen- 
erally known that Walt Whitman’s poetry has long 
been admired in Denmark. 


The unprinted portions of ‘‘ Pepys’s Diary,” as 
we learn from Londongare being deciphered anew 
by Mr. Mynon Bright, who has found that it con- 
tains several very interesting passages relating to . 
the theatres of the old gossiper’s time. All this 
fresh matter is to be incorporated in a new edition 
of the ** Diary ” about to be published. 


John Stuart Mill's finished manuscripts are pass- 
ing through the press in London, and will soon be 
published. They deal with ‘“‘ Theism” and ** Na- 
ture.” 


Messrs. Charpentier, of Paris, are about to pub- 
lish a “ History of Contemporary Literature in 
England,” by M. Odysse-Barot. The book is said 
to be much more comprehensive than its title. 
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6c N the 7th of May,” writes a corre 
spondent at Paris, ‘‘ a large assembly 
of French artists and admirers followed te 
their last resting-place the remains of the dis- 
tinguished painter, Charles Gleyre, the most 
illustrious among the survivors of that power- 
ful generation of painters whose works shed 
so much lustre upon the modern French school 
of painting during the first half of our century. 
The news of his death, so sudden and unex- 
pected, was everywhere received with expres- 
sions of sorrow and regret. It was felt that 
one of the noblest representatives of art, in 
the highest sense of the term, had disap- 
peared at the time when his presence and ex- 
ample were needed more than ever among us. 
‘* Gleyre was endowed by Nature with the 
rarest gifts and the most precious talents, an 
inventive, chaste, and poetic genius; the sen- 
timent of style, supreme beauty, and pure 
form, exquisite, ideal, and delicate ; a sensi- 
tiveness which gave to his works a particular 
significance ; the talent of lending a real and 
precise form to the most fugitive dreams and 
the most wayward thoughts. His fine natural 
gifts, subjected to severe and uninterrupted 
studies, were thereby matured for the great 
part he had to play among his contemporaries. 
Whatever he undertook was executed with 
scrupulous conscientiousness, without either 
fraud or artifice. Notwithstanding his age, 
his imagination preserved all its strength, vi- 
vacity, grace, and freshness, and his hand its 
dexterous and charming skill. During the last 
few years of his life even it was remarked that 
he worked with greater facility and pleasure 
than formerly. His ardor seemed to redouble 
under the impressions of the brief space of 
life still in store for him, as if it were too 
short for the work he desired to accomplish. 
Gleyre leaves a few unfinished paintings, and 
a large number of studies, drawings, sketches, 
and projects, which, in their summary manner, 
are in themselves ravishing and complete 
works. All who have known this noble soul, 
this heart so upright, firm, and faithful, this 
mind so amiable and refined, this life so mod- 
est in its integrity, consecrated to the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, in all its forms, 
will understand the impossibility of giving in 
a few lines a complete account of the great art- 
ist and good citizen, whose loss we are now 
called on to deplore.” 
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Millais, whe of all the English painters, 
except perhaps Holman Hunt, has the watch- 
ful interest of American art-lovers, has three 
new pictures at the Royal Academy Exhibition 
this spring. ‘‘ Amid the strong prose work 
of the exhibition,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
“‘we find, as we might expect, Mr. Millais in 
a class to himself. No other painter demands 
a more immediate acknowledgment of power, 
or gives more convincing proof of a certain 
kind of technical mastery. In three, at least, 
of the works sent by him we have three of the 
most remarkable contributions to the Acade- 
my. Two landscapes in the first gallery, and 
a large figure-subject in a place of honor in the 
large room, show at its highest point the ar- 
tist’s marvelous capability in producing illu- 
sion, and in presenting a scene in such a way 
as to impress us at once with the sense of a 
sharp and close contact with reality, and of a 
craft apt for every difficulty of execution. His 
paintings this year, as often before, stand for- 
ward without misgiving as things complete 
within their scope, invested with the potent 
influence that belongs to all work wherein 
there is a perfect accord between the motive 
and its accomplishment. We can find nothing 
in these latest manifestations of Mr. Millais’s 
genius which compels a higher kind of praise. 
If we turn to the landscapes—one of a fir- 
wood, where a few tree-trunks are set against 
a silent sky, the other of a view of distant 
wooded cliff, brown with the tints of late au- 
tumn, an intervening space of grass still vivid- 
ly green, and a foreground of hewed branches 
of the silver-birch—we recognize at once, and 
with almost a shock of surprise, the amazing 
literalness of realization. No other painter of 
tais, cr perhaps of any time, could trace with 
such calm assurance of technical power the 
forms of the spine-shaped leaves of the fir, or 
give the startling sense of solidity to the curi- 
ous patterns upon the bark; while, in regard 
to color, there is in the first-named landscape 
the difficult blue of the sky, in its way a tri- 
umph of puinting, and, in the second, the 
brilliant conflict of strong tints in the red of 
the child’s cloak, the green of the meadow, and 
the radiant hues of the boughs upon the wag- 
on. But, although these qualities are enough 
to put Mr. Millais’s work always near the front 
in our exhibitions, they cannot claim for it the 
reverence due to imaginative and noble thought 
which so penetrates the outward shell of real- 
ity as to reach, by some unseen way, to the 
ideal of gracious and subtile design. His real- 
ism, though it carries immediate conviction, is 


concerned with truths that are not the most, 


profound, and avails rather to give an exact 
image of what others may see than to reveal 
secret beauties.” 


Mr. Burnham having proposed to erect, at 
his own expense, a.statue of Daniel Webster 
in the Central Park, designing to lay the cor- 


4, 1876, the Tribune exclaims humorously as 
follows: “We don’t want anybody’s statue 
in the Central Park at present. We want to 
wait till we have recovered from the ‘Scott,’ 
and till our horses have done shying at the 
** Morse ;’ we prefer to defer any more horrors 
till we can suddenly face the ‘Schiller’ with- 
out a womanish start, or can come bolt on the 
‘Humboldt,’ without ejaculating a customary 
prayer. The ‘Commerce’ is not bad —it 
makes us think of Jane—we mean our Mary 
Jane; for, God forbid, that we should like any 
thing that looked like Jayne. Yet a statue of 
Commerce modeled on Jayne would not be in- 





| 
| 
| 





appropriate, for Jayne has pretty much made | 


of our commerce a mere block, a stone, a worse | 





than senseless thing. No, till we have digested 
these works of art, we pray that Mr. Burnham 
and all other would-be benefactors will keep 
hands off our Park, unless they can be sure to 
give us something to match Ward’s ‘ Hunter,’ 
or his ‘Shakespeare’—a thing unlikely at the 
least!’? But why is it unlikely? Mr. Ward 
lives, and the work may be givento him. As 
the abomination ‘* Morse” is the only statue to 
an American in the Park, it is quite time we 
did something for our own celebrities. Few 
names are better than, no figure in physical 
proportion so good as, that of Webster, for 
the purpose. 


‘“*M. Doré’s new picture at his gallery,” 
says the Academy, “‘ represents Pilate’s wife 
standing on a staircase with an angel at her 
left hand ; the right wing of the angel is ruddy 
with the reflected glow of the torches in the de- 
serted bedroom ; the left is purple with vision- 
ary light. He is opening her spiritual sight to 
the scene of the morrow in the Pretorium, 
where Pilate appears, and to much besides, 
Pilate’s wife and the angel stand at the top of 
the picture, at the spectator’s left hand; the 
scene in the Pretorium faces them; above, 
and nearer to them on the left, is a balcony, 
where the oppressed of all ages seem to be 
stretching their chained hands to the great 
victim of oppression ; below, at the bottom of 
the right side of the picture, is a gorgeous agi- 
tated group of oppressors; between these is 
the procession to Calvary, which transforms 
itself into another procession, which seems 
meant for the eternal crusade of humanity, 
with warriors in mail, and prelates with gleam- 
ing crosiers, marching up to a cross that gleams 
amid the hierarchies of heaven. The individ- 
ual, sufferings of Pilate’s wife are rather lost 
in this mystical phantasmagoria, which, how- 
ever, will probably add to the artist’s reputa- 
tion with that large section of the public who 
are thrilled and dazzled by the combination 
of rhetorical elegance of line, with theatrical 
solemnities of light and shade.” 


Prince Halim Pasha, several years ago, hav- 


ing frequently admired the productions of a | 


talented French artist named Clément, ended 
by making an agreement with him to remove 
to Egypt, and place his services at his dis- 
posal. In due course of time, M. Clément was 
magnificently installed at Chonbra, where he 
remained for six years, and completed for the 
prince a large collection of paintings, represent- 
ing chiefly hunting-scenes in the desert. Dur- 
ing the six years M. Clément only received 
from the prince seven thousand dollars. Event- 
ually he became tired of the grand promises 
made by the prince, and sued him for dam- 
ages, for breach of contract. Although there 
was no contract drawn up between the prince 
and the painter, the Egyptian tribunal decided 
that Clément, having spent in Halim Pasha’s 


7 service six of the best years of his life, there- 
ner-stone on the centennial anniversary, July | r - 


by losing the position he might have acquired 
in France, the prince should pay him ten thou- 
sand dollars per annum for each of the six 
years, in all sixty thousand dollars. The 
prince, having appealed against this decision 
to a higher tribunal, was ordered to pay the 
same sum, plus five thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. The victorious artist will now take up 
his residence in France. 


A painting at the May exhibition of the 
Royal Academy by Mr. G. H. Boughton, whom 
many of us are fond of calling an American ar- 
tist, because for many years he was resident 
of this city, and here his art-career begun, is 
spoken of as follows by the Pull Mall Gazette: 
‘“*A picture bv Mr. G. H. Boughton in the 





lecture-room belongs also, though by right of 
very different qualities, to the select class of 
works wherein there is something more than 
the mere craft of a skillful workman. Mr, 
Boughton is a painter with valuable gifts of a 
kind not common in contemporary art, and in 
this scene from the England of Chaucer we 
find the highest expression these gifts have 
yet received. In the first place it contains 
what for beauty of sentiment and dainty exec- 
utive finish must be ranked as the best land- 
scape painting of the year. In a stretch of 
English common of distinct individual char- 
acter, and kept as to color in harmony with a 
sky of tender blue, a group of pilgrims are 
scattered around a well where peasant-girls 
are drawing water. The picture is not intend- 
ed as a direct illustration of Chaucer, but is 
rather a suggestion of the sweet, precise poe- 
try of the author of the ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ ” 


A singular manifestation, in honor of the 
distinguished historian, M. Guizot, took place 
in Paris on the 1st of May. Many years ago, 
when M. Guizot was the most powerful states- 
man in France, the Queen of Spain presented 
him with one of Murillo’s masterpieces, known 
as ** El Pastorcico.’? This painting the his- 
torian carefully preserved among his house- 
hold treasures until the end of last month, 
when, suffering from pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, he commissioned MM. Pillet and Haro 
to dispose of it. Many of his friends and ad- 
mirers, desirous of giving him a proof of their 
sympathy, assembled on the day appointed to 
make a manifestation in his favor. The pict- 
ure, put up at eight thousand dollars, was, af- 
ter long and close competition, adjudged to 
M. de Greffulhe for the sum of twenty-four 
thousand dollars. When it is known that this 
gentleman purchased the cherished painting 
only with the view of gracefully restoring it to 
the noble old historian, the delicacy of his ac- 
tion will everywhere be appreciated by those 
who delight to see genius honored and re- 
spected. 


The salon of the Louvre containing “ The 
Captives,’’? by Michael Angelo, has recently 
been enriched by a new bronze figure attrib- 
uted to this master. It is the nude figure of a 
man in the act of slaying a dragon. During 


| the siege of Paris it was taken out of the Chi- 





teau of Saint-Cloud by the German soldiers, 
who placed it in a corner of the reserved garden, 
and afterward threw it into one of the basins 
of the park. When recovered from the basin 
a few months ago, covered with mud and bad- 
ly oxidized, it was immediately recognized a8 
a first-class work of art, and sent to the Muse- 
um of the Louvre. Some critics think the 
bronze in question is the celebrated David of 
the Chateau of Bury, while others see in it 8 
Pythian Apollo. 


The Paris May Exhibition of paintings 
and sculptures contains this year no fewer 
than 3,657 subjects, divided as follows: 1,852 
paintings; 569 works of sculpture; 777 de- 
signs, drawings, cartoons, aguarelles, pastels, 
miniatures, enamels, and porcelains; 64 med- 
als and precious stones (engraved) ; 103 archi 
tectural designs ; 255 engravings ; and 37 lith- 
ographs. 


The statue of Marie Antoinette, now in 
the Church of Saint-Denis, is shortly to be 
removed to the Louvre. The work had been 
executed for an expiatory chapel to be erected 
in the cathedral, but the drapery was found 
too scanty. The ecclesiastics at Saint-Denis 
will no longer keep it there, and consequently 
the transfer has been decided on. 
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N arecent discussion of art matters, a friend 
of the writer, who is no less distinguished 
for general critical acumen than for a cheer- 
fully - confessed ignorance of music, put the 
query, “‘Is there not a tendency among the 
best performers of the day, both vocal and in- 
strumental, to lose sight of soul and sentiment 
in mere technique and execution?” 

This question strikes the key-note of an in- 
teresting subject, and needs to answered 
with not a little caution. Let us recall a scene 
from one of the great opera nights, when the 
audience is swollen to the fullest limits with 
the culture, wealth, and fashion of New York. 

Nilsson, Campanini, or whoever the singers 
may be, render a passage with simple and ex- 
quisite beauty; perhaps it is only a bit of 
recitative. There is only a faint rippie of ap- 
plause. A few moments afterward the fair 
diva rivals the nightingale in the execution of 
some ornate bravura aria, which is as cold as 
an icicle; or the tenor bawls till he is red in 
the face to produce the high C in a song where 
the composer intended the note to be sung on 
the octave below. Straightway the vast audi- 
ence rise from their seats with rapturous en- 
thusiasm, clap their hands till their white kids 
are shredded to rags, and deluge the stage with 
costly bouquets. What does all this mean? 
Is it that the singers have spoiled the public, 
or that the public taste has vitiated a true sense 
of art in the singers? 

We think that justice demands that these 
questions should be answered by acompromise, 
and reply “‘ Both.” 

Applause is the very breath of the singer’s 
nostrils, and without it the exercise of the art 
would be as flat and stale as champagne with- 
out the sparkle. The artist, whose business 
and pride it is to amuse and delight the public, 
of course measures success by the immediate 
manifestations. It is contrary to human nature 
to suppose that any one will pursue such an 
arduous and exacting profession with sole refer- 
ence to the pure and rigorous demands of art 
where its canons would so often exclude them 
from the intoxication of a wholesale popular 
enthusiasm. Were audiences wholly made up 
of cultured musicians, or, on the other hand, 
of plain and simple people, who only valued 
music as a vehicle of emotion and sentiment, 
there Would be no temptation for the performer 
to be other than the genuine artist on all occa- 
sions. The fact that the patrons of the opera 
and concert-room are largely those who know 
just enough of the divine art to admire its ec- 
centricities will account for the alternate. 

It is certain that fifty or a hundred years 
ago the public admiration of the great repre- 
sentatives of the musical art was no less than 
to-day, and the rewards of their art were near- 
ly if not quite as great. The furore excited by 
Farinelli, Rubini, Catalani, Malibran, and Son- 
tag, was fully as wild as that which now wel- 
comes Patti, Nilsson, and Mongini. Yet there 
is much reason to believe that in former days 
there was a less stricter observance of the pure 
and legitimate in music. 

Let us hastily glance at some of the causes 
of such a change, and begin with the public. 

The last fifty years have constituted a period 
when fortunes have been made with astonish- 
ing rapidity. The parvenu element has shot up 
with mushroom swiftness, and grown through 
all the wide social chinks. The possession of 
large means now no longer means culture, 
refinement, high-breeding, long and steady at- 
trition against all the causes which perfect the 


| tastes and round the character. The constitu- 
| ency of the artist has vastly increased in 


| 


| 








numbers, while it has deteriorated in average 
intelligence and true critical knowledge of art- 
excellence. True, this evil carries with it 
many marked advantages, and bears in its 
bosom its own ultimate cure. But none the 
less is it an evil in its special relation to the 
subject of discussion. Both in London and 
New York, two great centres where the musi- 
eal artist gains his greatest rewards, St. Peters- 
burg alone excepted, genuine and skilled intel- 
ligence in art is ordinarily in the minority, as 
represented in the average operatic audiences, 
It is in these two countries especially that the 
social conditions have permitted a sudden rise 
to the enjoyments of wealth, luxury, and cul- 
ture, of those not well fitted to appreciate these 
enjoyments according to a high standard of 
pure taste. 

It would be inconsistent with an intelligent 
and thoughtful study of the times to deplore 
this. For the total good of society and the 
commonwealth is infinitely above the tempo- 
rary question of the condition of art. But let 
us not ignore this element as directly bearing 
on the elements of our proposition, viz., that 
the ideal of work and thought on the part of 
the musical artist has lost something of its pure 
and perfect severity. 

Some optimist may have inquired: “‘ How 
is it, then, if there is a vitiation of the public 
taste in music, when measured by the tradi- 
tions of the past, that there is such a steady 
and general culture in music among all classes ; 
that nearly every house has a piano; that the 
improvement in church-music has been so 
great; that the patronage of public entertain- 
ments has been so steadily on the increase ; 
that nearly every family, at least im all our 
cities, aims to give one or more of its growing 
members some special training in the art?”’ 

All these objections find a sufficient an- 
swer in the largely-increased number of those 
who have entered on the lower planes of mu- 
sical appreciation, without graduating into the 
higher altitudes and attainments. The piano- 
nuisance and the agonies inflicted on sensitive 
ears by the average ambition of musical young- 
ladyism are sufficiently eloquent in themselves, 
without referring them to any general proposi- 
tion. 

A century since the patrons, for whose 
support great musical artists catered, were 
those to whom culture and refinement of those 
tastes—to which art specially appeals—were 
matters alike of hereditary descent and special 
training. Let us seek an illustration of the 
question in the present condition of musical 
taste in Italy, where art, instinct, and knowl- 
edge, are as generally diffused as they were 
among the classic Athenians, though the chan- 
nels of direction are different. At the San 
Carlo, in Naples, or La Scala, in Milan, the 
artist may be sure of recognition in the execu- 
tion of a very difficult passage or any ingenious 
ornamentation. But the tribute of admiration 
is far more energetic when some ordinary aria 
is interpreted with great beauty of phrasing, 
smoothness, and, perfection of vocal delivery, 
and that art of elocution, so to speak, which 
marries the meaning of the music to that of 
the thought behind it. It is not the doing of 
the bizarre and exceptional thing, but the 
beauty and finish of the work in the ordinary 
thing, which exacts the most ardent enthusi- 
asm. But the Italians, from prince to Jazea- 
roné, are a nation of critics in matters musical. 

What these children of the South are by 
virtue of instinct and cultivated habitudes of 
a special kind in a land where music of the 
best is cheap and easily heard, colder Anglo- 








Saxon audiences were, to some marked extent, 
at atime when the hearing of the best music 
was contingent on wealth, and the possession 
of wealth was synonymous with the posses- 
sion of that large and generous refinement of 
tastes which best adorns wealth. Admitting 
freely the countless blessings flowing from 
the larger diffusion of wealth, we do not see 
that it is possible to deny in it certain influ- 
ences antagonistic to that encouragement of 
art-ideal in the singer or other executant, 
which tends to produce the highest and most 
legitimate results. 

If there be a powerful radiation of influence 
from the patron-element in the musical prob- 
lem, there is, on the other hand, a very potent 
series of causes affecting the question, growing 
out of the changed conditions of music itself, 
These are largely independent of the rela- 
tion of audience to artist, and have their tap- 
roots in certain essential conditions. Musical 
changes have as intimate a connection with 
these as with the condition of the public taste. 
Mutual interaction, too, perhaps will not fail 
to some extent to account for the latter by the 
former. As the subject is too complex to be 
fully sketched in the limits of the present 
paper, its further treatment will be deferred 
till next week. 





A judicious English critic makes the following 
sensible remarks on the wonderful preservation of 
Mdile. Tietjens’s voice, at her advanced age (for a 
reigning operatic favorite) : “* The secret of this may 
be explained by the fact that her method of produ- 
cing the notes, from the highest to the lowest, the 
range comprising a middle register of genuine 
beauty, has always been regulated by the legitimate 
principles which should guide the singer's art. 
Like her renowned predeceseor, Giulia Grisi, Mdlle. 
Tietjens never forces her voice ; and this apparent 
self denial cannot be too often or too earnestly com- 
mended. The ‘¢remolo’ on certain notes—an inev- 
itable result of inefficient early training—not, as 
many suppose, the premeditated means of creating 
effect by a more than common dispiay of expres- 
sion—is, and has ever been, a fault unknown to her. 
Thus, and by other no less praiseworthy means, 
she has been able not only to. cultivate but to pre- 
serve the gifts with which Nature has so richly en- 
dowed her, and to remain the singer whom all am- 
ateurs continue to admire and applaud. If her 
example were more generally followed, it would 
certainly be an excellent thing for art.” 


A London journal has the following sharp bit 
of sarcasm on Wagner's proposed emendations of 
the instrumental score of Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony: “‘Our wonder is that anybody should be 
found to approve of ‘ Wagner's suggestions.’ And 
yet, upon second thoughts, it is hardly a matter for 
surprise. There are said to exist even now a few 
believers in Joanna Southcote, who—poor, crazy 
soul !—lies buried, with no chance of rising again 
to give birth to a Messiah. Cardinal Cullen's opin- 
ion that the sun goes round the world, and Paral- 
lax’s belief that the earth is a plane, equally exist, 
in the face of science. In short, no absurdity need 
despair of a following, especially if it be downright 
and unmistakably absurd. But there is little fear 
of serious results. By-and-by, the last of Joanna's 
faithful ones will die off, and Cardinal Oullen and Par- 
allax will cease to slap the face of Common-sense. 
In like manner, we may hope that the egregious 
doctrines of Richard Wagner, with regard to the 
claims of a masterpiece of genius, will run a brief 
course, and then perish, leaving Beethoven in his 
unsullied glory.” 


The success of the revival of ‘“* School for Scan- 
dal” in London, in showing the retentive hold the 
old comedy bas upon the public mind, suggests the 
possibility of other revivals. There are many of 
the old plays, which have been laid on the shelf, 
hardly less brilliant and effective than Sheridan's 
masterpiece. With slight modifications, these could 
be made to euit the tastes of modern audiences, 
without in the least destroying the original and pe- 
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culiar flavor. The dearth of really good new plays, 
particularly in the line of comedy, points to such a 
revival, which would be practically a reproduction 
of novelties to the modern play-goers. Mr. Wal- 
lack’s organization is admirably equipped for such 
a work, though no longer as perfect as it was some 
ten years since. The school of actors, competent 
to do justice to the older English comedy, is yearly 
dwindling, and, unless time is seized by the fore- 
lock, the possibility will slip into the limbo of the 
things that were. 


The French provinces are beginning to eman- 
cipate themselves from the supremacy of the capi- 
tal. Hitherto Paris has invariably enjoyed the first 
of every thing, comprising the drama and opera. 
At present, however, the provinces also can boast 
of “ first nights." Thus, after M. Duprat’s opera, 
* Pétrarque,” given at Marseilles, we now have in 
Rouen a drama, “ L’Epilogue,” by MM. Dessolins 
and Jeannin, as well as two new comedies, “‘ Une 
Veuve d’Amérique,” by Mad. Marc, and “ La Peine 
du Talion,” by M. Caillé. A novelty, “Les deux 
Diplomates,” by M. D. Cherfils, has also been 
brought out at Havre. 


Although M. Maurice Strakosch has made both 
a musical and pecuniary success of his season in 
Paris, he hesitates to continue the operatic season 
next year unless be can secure the subvention, 
which was promised for 1874, but never granted. 
It is now eonsidered doubtful whether any subven- 
tion will be granted to any foreign company. This 
would tend largely to seal the fate of Italian opera 
in Paris, on account of the difficulty of organizing 
any company without a large admixture of artists 
other than French. 


Much progress has been made in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Kellogg English Opera Troupe for next 
season. The best portion of its old material will 
be retained, and valuable additions made. Of the 
former company, Messrs. Maas and Carleton, both 
of whom have made genuine musical successes, 
have been reéngaged, as also Mrs. Zelda Seguin. 
Contracts have also been signed with Messrs. Cas- 
tle and Campbell, two sterling old American favor- 
ites. Negotiations are in progress with Miss Blanch 
Cole, the popular English prima donna. 


Signor Verdi’s “ Alda” has at length been pro- 
duced at the Royal Opera-House in Berlin, and 
most favorably received. The scenery and dresses 
were more than usually magnificent, and the prin- 
cipal artiste, the chorus, and the orchestra, more 
than usually hard-working, according to Berlin 
criticisms. Mesdames Mallinger, Brandt, Herren, 
Wieman, and Betz, who sustained the principal 
characters, were repeatedly recalled before the cur- 
tain. 


Malle. Albani, the gifted Canadian prima donna, 
has had a most brilliant reception in London in the 
parts of Lucia and Amina in “ Sonnambula.” The 
London Times speaks of her as being now one of 
the half-dozen accepted “ bright particular stars” 
in the operatic sky. 





Science and Invention, 


HE ice-famine with which we are threat- 
ened the coming summer will not be 
without its good results, if it but serve to 
direct the attention of scientists and invent- 
ors tothe need of convenient and economical 
devices for the manufacture of this most es- 
sential luxury. In view of what has already 
been demonstrated, it is surprising that before 
this there has not been contrived some simple 
form of ice-machiné, by which the consumer 
could manufacture his own ice in such form 
and quantity as the convenience and comfort of 
the h hold d ded. Believing that this 
important want will soon be met, and with the 
desire to inform our inventive and curious 
readers regarding the first principle involved 
in the artificial production of ice, we are in- 
duced to make the subject plain by means of a 





| brief illustrated description of both the princi- 
| ple and the present processes for applying it. 
| Whenever any liquid evaporates, without the 











Fig. 1.—Cryophorus, 


direct application of heat, the result is a de- 
pression of temperature. This same result 
follows when a gas confined under pressure is 


suddenly allowed to expand or assume a more 
rarefied condition. To illustrate the fact that 
evaporation results in the production of cold, 
we refer to the simple device of Wollaston, 
shown in Fig. 1, and known as the eryophorus. 
This consists of a bent tube terminating in bulbs, 
one of which is partially filled with water. As 
the sealing of the tube was effected while the 
water was boiling, a vacuum exists in both the 
tube and opposite bulb. In order to demonstrate 
the fact that ice may be formed by simple 
rapid evaporation, all the liquid is first passed 
into the bulb B. This effected, the bulb A, 
which contains only a thin vapor of water, is 
plunged into any freezing mixture, such as 
salt and ice, or simply pounded ice. The ef- 
fect of this is to rapidly condense the aqueous 
vapor in A, and thus to relieve the pressure in 
B, to equalize which an immediate and rapid 
evaporation of the water takes place, and in 
a short time needles of ice begin to form on 
the surface of the remaining liquid. Thus we 








have clearly demonstrated that evaporation in- 








Fig. 2—Freezing of Water by Evaporation of Ether. 





duced without the aid of heat results in a de- 
pression of temperature. 

If, stead of water, some more volatile 
liquid, ether, sulphurous acid, or rhigoline, be 
used, the same fact may be demonstrated by 
a less complicated method. 

In Fig. 2 we have a wine-glass containing 
ether, into which is immersed a glass test- 
tube filled with water. In order to freeze the 
water in this tube, it is only needed to force 
a current of air through the ether by means of 
a bellows; this action of the rapidly-changing 
air-current causes the ether to be quickly vola- 
tilized or e@§porated, resulting in such a cool- 
ing of the liquid, or rather absorption of latent 
heat from the water in the tube, that this lat- 
ter soon reaches a temperature of 32° Fahr., 
and a cylinder of ice is the result. 

As it is not designed to enter into an ex- 
tended discussion or review of this subject, 
we would refer briefly to one of the simplest 
methods by which this principle is applied to 
the economical manufacture of ice. 

The machine illustrated in Fig. 3 is known 
as Carré’s apparatus, and may be described as 
consisting of a wrought-iron boiler, and an 
annular-formed cooler connected by means of 
a metal pipe. A suitable furnace accompanies 
the boiler, while the cooler occupies a vessel 
which may be filled with 
water when desired. In 
addition to this outside 
casing, which is merely 
designed as a means of 
cooling the vapors as they 
come over from the boiler, 
is an inside vessel, into 
which is lowered at the 
proper time a light metal 
cylinder, containing the 
water to be frozen. In 
the illustration this cylin- 
der is represented above 
the cooler into which it 
fits. In order to operate 
this machine, the boiler is 
three-quarters filled with 
a saturated solution of am- 
monia, that is, ammonia- 
water containing from six 
to seven hundred times its 
volume of ammoniacal gas. 
The boiler is then placed 
on a fire, while the cooler 
is surrounded with cold 
water. On bringing the 
liquid in the boiler to 266° 
Fahr., the ammoniacal gas 
is given off, passing over 
into the cooler, where it is condensed. This 
operation occupies generally about three-quar- 
ters of an hour. In the second operation the 





Fig. 3.—Carre’s Apparatus. 
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cylinder containing the water is lowered into 
the centre of the cooler, which is now sur- 
rounded with a blanket of felt, in the place of 
the water. The boiler is then removed from 
the fire and immersed in cold water; the result 
of this is to so cool the water in the boiler as to 
enable it to again absorb the gas which the heat 
drove over. The rapid return of this gas lowers 
the temperature of that remaining in the cooler, 
and, as in the case of the tube in Fig. 2, the 
water in the interior cylinder is cooled to the 
freezing-point and becomes a solid shaft of ice. 
As this transfer and return of gas has been 
effected in a closed vessel, the prajss can be 
repeated by observing the same rules as in the 
first instance. It is evident that whatever is 
lacking in the practical adaptation of this little 
machine may be remedied by continued ex- 
periment, and hence there is every reason to 
believe that the dayis not far distant when 
each family will make its own ice, and that 
too by the aid of heat rather than cold. The 
methods of freezing by the aid of compressed 
air will be noticed at a future time. 


Two Italian physicists, MM. Maranzoni and 
Stefanelli, have recently published a ‘“‘ Mono- 
graph on Liquid Bubbles,” which, notwith- 
standing the ‘“‘ lightness” of the subject, con- 
tains many ‘‘ weighty”? facts. From these 
observations we learn that the maximum di- 
ameters that can be acquired by bubbles of 
soapy water, and other liquids, is much below 
that which the known superficial tension of 
the liquid would suggest. The size of these 
bubbles may, however, be greatly increased 
if a denser atmosphere is applied. Thus, by 
using the vapor of sulphide of carbon, bubbles 
were obtained having the unprecedented diam- 
eter of twenty-three inches. In studying the 
vibratory movements of bubbles it was found 
that their surfaces do not respond to any sound- 
vibrations, however violent, that are trans- 
mitted from without, although extremely sen- 
sitive to any vibrations of the interior air. By 
the aid of the induction-spark, and the addi- 
tion of esculine to the liquid, a beautiful phos- 
phorescent effect was obtained, and the mech- 
anism of the rupture of bubbles could then be 
studied. It was thus determined that, when a 
bubble bursts, it follows a definite method; 
that is, the disappearance takes place by an 
opening, which enlarges circularly, and is sur- 
rounded by a liquid cushion, producing a num- 
ber of smaller bubbles, which in turn burst 
when they reach a certain diameter. By the 
aid of the electric spark they were also enabled 
to measure the precise time needed to burst a 
bubble. This time, when the liquid used was 
asolution of Marseilles soap, was found to be 
about the one-fortieth of a second. 


The English journals are congratulating 
their countrymen over the recent construc- 
tion, by Messrs. Thornycroft, of ‘‘the fastest 
steamer in the world.” This vessel was built 
by order of the government; and, as it is de- 
signed for service in the Orissa canals, India, 
a detailed description may be of especial in- 
terest, in view of our own experiments in the 
department of steam canal navigation. The 
description and report of the trial-trip are as fol- 
lows: Length, eighty-seven feet ; beam, twelve 
feet; draught of water, three feet nine inches. 
The speed contracted for was twenty statute 
miles per hour. The hull, the working parts 
of the engines, and the propeller — Thorny- 
croft’s patent—are the Bessemer steel, and the 
woodwork of teak. The official trial of the 
boat was made on the 14th ultimo, under the 
inspection of Colonel Haig, R. E., Chief-Engi- 
neer of the Bengal Irrigation Works, and the 








results weré—with tide, 25.08 miles per hour; 
against tide, 24.15 miles per hour; giving a 
mean speed of 24.61 miles per hour. In another 
official trial it was shown that the boat could 
keep up a speed of twenty-two miles per hour 
without losing steam. These Speeds are ex- 
traordinary enough in themselves; but, when 
it is considered that they are attained by a boat 
only eighty-seven feet long, they become abso- 
lutely wonderful. 


The French Temperance Society are pursu- 
ing a course that will at once commend itself 
to the better judgment of the more thoughtful 
friends of temperance, and which may well be 
imitated by similar societies in America, the 
land of problematical beverages. In order to 
be sound on their facts, and obtain reliable 
data upon which to base their appeals for re- 
form, five hundred dollars have been offered 
for a solution of the following questions: 1. 
A prize of two hundred dollars for the satis- 
factory determination, by chemical analysis, 
of the analogues and differences which exist 
between spirit of winegnd the other commer- 
cial alcohols. 2. A prize of one hundred dol- 
lars for a method, either chemical or physical, 
by which natural wines and brandies may be 
positively distinguished from the wines and 
brandies fabricated or mixed with alcohol of 
other derivations. 38. A prize of two hundred 
dollars to him who shall, either by clinical ob- 
servation or experiment, be able to determine 
the differences in respect to their effect upon 
the system, when administered in equal pro- 
portions, which exist between natural wines 
and brandies and the so-called compounded 
liquors. 


As the resulf of continued experiment with 
the sphygmograph, Mr. Garrod has discovered 
that there is a marked acceleration of the 
pulse-wave as it gets farther from the heart. 
From a report of these observations, we learn 
that the arteries experimented upon were the 
radial at the wrist, and the posterior tibial be- 
hind the ankle—twenty-nine and fifty-two and 
one-half inches respectively from the aortic 
valves. The instrument used was a double 
sphygmograph, by which simultaneous tracings 
could be obtained. On consulting these trac- 
ings, it was found, in addition to the fact al- 
ready noticed, that the time occupied by the 
pulse-wave in traveling the difference between 
these distances—that is, twenty-three and one- 
half inches—was .0012 of a second, where the 
regular pulse-beat was seventy-five a minute. 


Father Secchi, in a communication to Les 
Mondes, vears additional testimony to the value 
of the refraction plates ruled by Mr. Ruther- 
ford. He states that, with a plate ruled sixty 
thousand (?) to the inch, the effect in the spec- 
troscope was astonishing. While we would 
not be understood as in any way questioning 
the gencrosity of Mr. Rutherford, or his will- 
ingness to promote the interest of science by 
the disposal of these plates, yet it is sincere- 
ly to be desired that some one, who makes the 
construction and disposal of physical appara- 
tus a business, will be induced to construct a 
ruling-machine, and thus free American inves- 
tigators from the necessity of accepting as a 
gift that of which they are in constant need, 
and for which they would willingly pay a hand- 
some price. 


M. Paul, a Frenchman, is said to have in- 
vented an improved cartridge, in which the 
propelling force is derived from compressed 
air, stored under a pressure of several hundred 
atmospheres. As the explosion of this car- 





tridge is effected with no smoke, it is evident 


that an army supplied with them would be at 
a great advantage over their cloud-encircled 
adversaries. Although an “improvement,” 
we are yet inclined to welcome it, as lessening 
the chances of life, and sq lessening man’s in- 
clination to warfare, as a means of settling dis- 
putes. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, Sir Bartle Frere announced that 
the son of Dr. Livingstone had accepted the 
duty of editing the material left by his father. 
These manuscripts are very voluminous, and 
consist largely of letters addressed to Sir H. 
Rawlinson, Sir R. I. Murchison, and other per- 
sonal friends. In order to devote his best ef- 
forts to this work, Mr. Livingstone has re- 
signed a promising career in Egypt. 


The Egyptian Government are organizing a 
second expedition for the exploration of the 
Upper Nile. It is to be under the command 
of Ali Pasha, and its main object is to deter- 
mine the geological and physical constitution 
of the valley of the Nile, and to ascertain the 
possibility of diverting the river into the old 
valley. 


The English Mechanic, in noticing the re- 
turn from America of Mr. Proctor, and his 
lecture delivered at St. George’s Hall, reports 
that gentleman as saying that “tin many re- 
spects the Americans were in advance of Eng- 
lishmen both in their instruments and the 
courageous and rapid manner in which they 
conduct scientific inquiries.” 


Among the important and liberal appropri- 
ations made by the present House of Commons, 
is that of eighty thousand pounds to continue 
the work on the new Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington. 





Contemporary Sayings. 





R. STEDMAN, in his article in Scribner's, on 
Tennyson, says: “‘ Merely as a descriptive 
writer, who is so delightful as Tennyson? He has 
the unerring first touch, which in a single line 
proves the artist ; and it justly has been remarked 
that there is more true English landscape in many 
an isolated stanza of ‘In Memoriam’ than in the 
whole of ‘ The 8 *—that ted descriptive 
poem of. former century. A paper has been writ- 
ten upon the Lincolnshire scenery depicted in his 
poems, and we might have others, just as well, 
upon his marine or Highland views. He is a born 
observer of physical Nature, and, whenever he ap- 
plies an adjective to some object, or passingly al- 
ludes to some phenomenon which others have not 
noted, is almost infallibly correct.” 





The “ Easy-Chair” of Harper's recently made 
an assault upon the Religious Chariatan. Now 
“The Old Cabinet’ of Scribner’s puts his lance in 
rest against the same objectionable personage. 
Who is it that is meant? “If in art,” says the 
Old Cabinet, “‘ savagery is out of place, how much 
more in religion! It is not merely in rant that the 
tendency shows itself, but in that late and un- 
lovely form of city evangelism, which has all the 
vulgarity of the backwoods ministry, but none of 
its alleviations. An ignorant, half-savage, but ter- 
ribly sincere border camp-meeting preacher may 
season his discourse with such phrase and illus- 
tration as are native to himself, and to his rough 
congregation. But when a preacher, out of whom 
much of the brute should have been eliminated by 
contact with the decencies of life, mixes the Gos- 
pel with garbage, and spreads the stuff before his 
hearers, he is a shame and a nuisance.” 


Dr. Holland thinks that “of all the scamps so- 
ciety knows, the traditional good fellow is the 
most despicable. A man who, for the sake of his 
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own selfish delights, or the sake of the praise of 
careless or unprincipled friends, makes his home a 
scene of anxiety and torture, and degrades and dis- 

all who are associated with him in his home- 
life, is, whether he knows it or not, a brute. There 
is something radically wrong in such a man, and 
the quicker and the more thoroughly he realizes 
it, in a bumiliation which bends him to the earth 
in shame and confusion, the better for him. The 
traditional good fellow is a bad fellow from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot. He is as 
weak as a baby, vain as a peacock, selfish as a pig, 
and as unprincipled as a thief. He has not one re- 
deeming trait upon which a reasonable self-respect 
can be built and braced.” Yet, some of the most 
delightful. people in the world have been of this 
good-for-nothing good-natured class—witness Gold- 
smith and Dick Steele. 


Henry James, Jr., writing to the Independent 
from Florence, ts upon Rub as follows: 
“Was Rubens lawfully married to Nature, or did 
he merely kecp up the most unregulated of flirta- 
tions? Three or four of his great carnal cataracts 
ornament the walls of the Pitti. If the union was 
really solemnized, it must be said that the ménage 
was at best a stormy one. He's a strangely irrespon- 
sible jumble of the true and the false. He paints a 
fall flesh surface that radiates and palpitates with 
illusion, and into the midst of it he thrusts a 
mouth, a nose, an eye, which you would call your 
jlatest-born a goose for perpetrating. But if you 
want breathless vigor, hit or miss, taking your 
ticket at a venture, as in a carnival raffle or on an 
English railway, eccola servita /* 


A correspondent of the Gentleman's Magazine 
has “a theory” which is that “a man has only a 
secondary right to his name; his neighbors have 
the first.” “A man's name,"’ he insists, “is the 
handle, as it were, by which other people take hold 
of him,” and, putting aside for the moment the 
higher and graver question involved in elevations 
to the peerage, he makes war upon the liberty 
which, in a few instances, men assume of arbitrari- 
ly changing their names, contending that, if the 
custom became general, our dealing? with our fel- 
low-creatures would become complicated to such 
an extent that life would be an intolerable burden, 
and the bills of mortality would be indefinitely in- 
creased by cases of suicide and of death from melan- 
choly madness. 


The London Giode has been descanting on the 
town-sparrows, and ends its essay with the follow- 
ing passage, which will charm the sparrow-lovers: 
“*Tt has,”’ the Globe writer tells us, “the charac- 
teristic of basking in its own sunshine, an irre- 














West, or down to San Francisco, who do not think 
80 much of the journey as a Londoner does of go- 
ing to Edinburgh.” 


A lecture was given recently in the Colosseum 
at Rome, by Professor Fabio Gori, of Turin, in 
which he attempted to show that there were posi- 
tively no historical grounds whatever for the long- 
cherished idea that the arena had ever heen the 
appointed place for the martyrdom of the early 
Christians. In his opinion, there was not a shad- 
ow of authority for this assumption, although the 
Circus Maximus and other large areas, appropri- 
ated to public games and civic commemorations 
of various kinds, were no doubt occasionally made 
the scene of such martyrdom. 


“Tt is,” says the Watchman and Reflector, “a 
mistake which, however common it may have been, 
is now generally rectified, to suppose that because 
the lower classer of our population cannot afford 
articles of taste and beauty, they therefore cannot 
appreciate them. It has been abundantly shown 
that the love for flowers is prevalent among the 
poorer classes, and that, whenever a plant or a 
flower can be obtained, it is carefully nursed and 
tended.” 


Some one says that the giseases of the throat, so 
common among the clergy, are easily and directly 
traced to their habit of monotonous delivery. They 
are largely due, let us say, to the fact that the speak- 
ers use the head voice instead of the chest voice. 
No one who draws his breath while speaking from 
the base of the lungs, inflating the chest fully, will 
be liable to throat-diseases; by varying the tones 
he will be safe from them. 


The Boston Traveller, writing May 16th, says: 
“Birds are building, caterpillars are crawling, li- 
lacs are looking up, grase is greening, planting is 
progressing, cleaning is common, hens are hatch- 
ing, the wind is wantoning, buds are blooming, 
and flowers are flourishing, from which we infer 
that winter really is over.” 


An innocent and inquiring mind wrote to the 
Tribune asking the meaning of .he title to Mr. 
Stoddard’s new (let us here slip in the word 
charming) “ Bric-A-Brac” books, but giving to the 
word a new and startling orthography. He called 
it the Brickbat series. 


The New - York Times is out in defense of the 
publishers, assuring the public and the authors 
that “ good books do not wait long for good pub- 
lishers ; and, as to the poor ones, let us be thankful 
for any device that diminishes their number.” 





pressible flow of animal spirits, which absolutely 
declines to see any thing but the brightest side of 
things. This bird, with a blithe shake, ruffles out 
its coat bluffly to turn aside hail and sleet, and 
notes nothing of the storm save the prismatic bow 
with which it closes. See with what untiring gay- 
ety it hops up and down, as though its limbs were 
filled with ever-glinting, never-resting quicksilver ; 
, how contagiously merry is its chirp, how diamond- 
lke the twinkle in its eye.”’ 


Mr. George W. Childs, whose many acts of 
eharity the public is aware of, having been attacked 
for his-“ vanity and ostentation,’’ Grace Greenwood 
comes to his defense, saying: “ He is a man of 
kindly impulses and quick sympathies, and he gives 
them play in many quiet ways, making glad many 
a sad life, and thankful many a troubled heart. If 
I felt at liberty I could tell of instances of his be- 
nevolence as unostentatious as any in the record 
of bis detractors—of ready, unquestioning gener- 
osity toward those who could render nothing in re- 
turn. I have been to him repeatedly for aid in 
charitable undertakings, and he has never failed 
me—never failed to anticipate my thanks by thank- 
ing me for giving him the opportunity to do good.” 


A writer in Macmillan’s on Vermont tells his 
readers that “ the working-man is at a premium 
up in this northern country. Independently of his 
ingrained love of adventure and change, I seriously 
believe that the Yankee enjoys railway-traveling 
as a pastime and a diversion; it feeds his restless- 
ness of body. Even to boys and girls a run of a 
thousand miles by the railway-cars is a very com- 
mon feat; and one hears of lone women going out 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


M4 14.—Advices from Spain: Genera] Concha 

advancing with twelve thousand men on the 
town of Valmaseda, with the intention of driving 
the Carlists into Navarre. 

Advices from Arkansas: Both branches of the 
Arkansas Legislature have met, and adopted reso- 
lutions requesting the President to put them in 
possession of the State-House. 

Advices from Cuba: General Coyetono Figueroa 
has assumed command of the Centra! Department 
in place of Portilla. 


May 15.—Advices from Spain: General Concha 
pushing forward to occupy the passes between Bis- 
cay and the Guipuzcoa Valley. Don Carlos, with 
the main body of his forces, at Tolosa. 

Advices of the discovery of a conspiracy at Kho- 
kand, Central Asia ; sixteen persons engaged there- 
in executed. Object of the conspirators not known. 

Proclamation issued by the President declaring 
Elisha Baxter lega) Governor of Arkansas. 

Death, at New York, of Edwin Hoyt, a well- 
known merchant of the city. Advices of the death 
of Baron de Triqueti, distinguished sculptor, aged 
seventy-two. 


May 16.—Forty battalions of the reserves of the 
Spanish army ied into active service. 

Terrible destruction of life and 4! in 
Hampshire County, Maes., caused by the breaking 
away of the dam of the reservoir on Mill River. 
Towns of Williamsburg, Haydenville, and Leeds, 
flooded ; over eighty houses and eleven or twelve 
fifty-seven lives 


mills destroyed ; one hund 
known to be lost. 








Defeat of the French Government in the Assem- 
bly on the cabinet question of priority of discus- 
sion of the Electoral Bill; members tender their 
resignations to President MacMahon. 

Deaths: at New York, of Major-General George 


L. Hartsuff, U. 8. A., forty-four ; at Paris, of 
— ©. Gleyre, a French painter, aged sixty- 
our. 


May 17.—President MacMahon accepts the res- 
om of the De Broglie Cabinet, and intrusts 
. Goulard with the formation of a new ministry. 

Collision on the railway at Merthyr-Tydvil, 
Wales, between a coal and passenger train ; forty 
persons injured. 

Advices from Madrid say the new government 
intend to revive titles of nobility and subsidize the 


clergy. 

‘Kavices from South America sages accidents 
on the Santiago and Valparaiso, and the Talcahu- 
ano and Chilian railroads; a number of lives lost. 

Political troubles threatened in Hayti. 

Deaths: At Louisville, Ky., of Walworth Jen- 
kins, formerly a captain in army, and pro- 
fessor at West Point. At Lexington, Ky., of Hon. 
George Robertson, for twenty years on the Su- 
preme Bench of Kentucky ; aged eighty-four. 

Both Houses of Arkansus Legislature pass the 
bill providing for constitutional convention July 
14th. The force surrenders, and Baxter in- 
stalled in office. 


May 18.—Advices from Spain: Genera) Pavia 
has resigned the captain-generalcy of Madrid, and 
General Rey has been appointed in his place. The 
Carlist commander, General Dorregaray, is march- 
ing upon Estella with a large force. 

Destructive fires at Nitta and Gifu, ~~ 

The Emperor of Germany has orde the tem- 
_ retirement of Count von Arnim from the 

erman diplomatic service. 

Advices that the steamer Manchu, from Naga- 
saki for Shanghai, lost in a gale March 17th. Only 
five persons known to be saved. 

Death, at New York, of Rev. Thomas De Witt, 
D. D., senior pastor of the Coll te Reformed 
Church of New York; aged eighty-three. 


May 19.—Advices from Spain: Carlists de- 
feated near Bilbao, with the loss of thirty prison- 


ers. 
Mh fire in the Jewish quarter of Constanti- 


nople. 

Warrant of arrest against Governor Moses, of 
South Carolina, on a = of larceny for steali 
public funds; but he refuses to be arrested, an 
calls out the militia in his defense. 


May 20.—Advices from Spain: Carlists in 
defeated in the neighborhood of Bilbao. The Car- 
lists claim that the Republicans lost five hundred 
a and wounded in the engagement of the 


9th. 
Death, at Washingtor, of Major-General A. B. 
Dyer, U. 8. A. 


May 21.—Duel near Versailles between Count 
of Montebello and Prince Metternich; weapons, 
pl the count wounded in the arm and dis- 
a 4 
—_ of defeats of the Carlists at various 
n 


ts. 

Departure of the czar from London for Russia. 

Prussian Diet prorogued. 

Advices that three American students —two 
brothers named Crane, and a Mr. Woodbury—were 
drowned in Lake Geneva. 

Marriage, at Washington, of Miss Ellen W. 
Grant, daughter of the resident, to Mr. Algernon 
Charles Frederick Sartoris, of Lichfield, England. 

Large fire at Central City, Colorado. 
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PRETTY WOMEN always like a neat 
foot, and buy nothing but ENGLISH CHANNEL 
Shoes. Ask yourdealerfor them. A dark line around 
the sole, near the edge, shows where the channel is 
cut. They never wear ragged. 























